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THE WAR. 
Turre is a proverbial old saying about “ifs” and “ ands,” 
which is not the less rensible because it is homely. Now, “if” | 
the only question involved in the war was whether Italy should | 
be kept under government by foreigners or not, the English 
ople would sympathise with the strugglo of her population, 
and hope for their success. But then, unfortunately, it is a much 
more complicated problem that is before us, We havo really to 
make up our minds whether the Italians are fit for self-govern- 
ment, whether Louis Napoleon is sincere in professing that he 
only wishes to help them, and whether no designs exist on the 
independence of other parts of the world. Of these questions 
all are difficult, and some cannot be answered, except by guess- 
work, just now. So, naturally enough, the British people— 
always disposed to acquies ‘e in the staf 
inclined to blame those who have di 


quo—are at present 
turbed it. They cannot 
make out why, all at once in 1859, Italy’s “ery of anguish” | 
should have become so very audible at Paris, seeing that it has | 
been raised, with more or less intensity, any time these many 
years, Still, however, they have a hankering notion that Italy 
has been badly used; and so long as the war does not reach | 
themselves—for which contingency, however, they mean to be 
prepared—they are not very sorry that she has a chance of free- | 
dom. In this doubtful frame of mind, tinged with a certain | 
annoyance at there being any war at all in these times, John 
Bull tucks his cudgel under his elbow, and composes himself to 
watch the fight. 

And, indeed, tho complication is as pretty a one as could be 
wished, and, come what may, must lead to great events. Sup- 
pose, firat, that the French cause is unfortunate—that Austria, 
winning when there is a battle, remains impregnable when there 
is a siege or a series of sieges. In that case, Napoleon’s posi- 
tion at home must grow infinitely critical; Sardinia must be 
reduced to ruin, and crushed by the weight of the armies pro- 
tecting her; revolutionists, grown desperate, will break out all 
over Italy, and Europe will have to interfere to compel Franco 
to acompromise, which will leave the South worse off than ever. 
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Or, suppose again that France and Sardinia win, that Austria is 
compelled to evacuate Lombardy and Venice, that Germany 
still holds aloof, not being directly attacked as Germany ; and 
that Napoleon remains master of Italy, In that case his diffi- 
culties will only be begun—at the same time that the other 
groat Powers will be mortally jealous of his position. What 
is he to do with the Pope—equally a nuisance as friend 
or encmy? Tho Pope wants no reforms in /is govern- 
ment, so piquantly described by a protégé of the Emperor, 
in the very spirit of Voltaire; and the French clergy are not 
likely to look favourably on his coercion by a French Emperor. 
What is he to do with the Revolution, which he detests in his 
capacity of despot, but which is really at the bottom of all this 
cry for Italian unity and nationality? Indulge it, it riots in 
impracticable schemes; confine it, and it has a dagger! Which- 
ever way wo turn the Emperor's prospects, we see nothing but 
difficulties for him; and, in our modest opinion, difficulties to 
which he is unequal, It is not improbable—assuming that his 
present intentions are honest—that he may place himself in as 
bad a position by success as he hopes to place himself in a good 
one. If the Italians have no more capacity for freedom or 
unity than they had ten short years ago, the Emperor may be 
forced to do from necessity what his enemies predict he 


will do from ambition, Once supremo in Italy, he 
will become responsible for its ‘“order;” and that he 
will, of course, maintain by the help of his army. The 


natives, relieved from the hated Germans and their friends, 
will soon become jealous of the new foreigners, a race never 
famous for moderation in triumph. 
force the dsliverer to become the tyrant, and that whether he 
likes it or not. 

Bat, grave as these prospects are, it is only too much to be 
feared that graver difficulties await Europe. The recent speech 
of the Prince Regent of Prussia and the other German news 
show us that Napoleon’s moderation and honesty are as little 
trusted in Germany as among ourselves, A portion of the 


Regent's address is more emphatic than anything that has yet 
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come from these parts of the world. The readiness of the army 
for war is dwelt upon. Its feats in past ages are referred to. 
And we are assured in expressions which, it they mean 
anything, mean fighting, that ‘Prussia is resolved npon 
maintaining the basis of the guaranteed state of Europe 
and the balance of Power.’’ How can a 
which talks like thisstand by and seo a kindred Power de- 
feated and humiliated to the utter disturbance of the ‘‘ balance 
by France > 

Meanwhile “neutrality” is still the British watchword, and 
it still requires a little more definitiveness of meaning. No nation 
has a better right to stand neutral in a contest like the present ; 
for—as has been urged before in these columns—we are equally 
removed in our sympathies from despotism and from revolution, 
while an attack on Austria does not come home so nearly to us 
as to Prussia and the other German Powers. On them, from 
their Continental position, falls the duty of. first resisting any 
attempt to disturb tho completeness of the European system ; 
and, if Napoleon’s plans extend to the contemplation of an attack 
on Germany, every good man must wish an early triumph to 
the Prussian sword. But, by the time the war had got so far as 
that, England would infallibly be drawn into it; and it would 
be better that this should happon too soon than too late. We 
do not want to foster any unwholesome amount of war spirit in 
the country,—it is getting up as it is; yet this great nation is 
not to stand by, impotent, while a dynasty of yesterday is 
cutting and carving Europe about with the sword. If wo do, 
we shall be considered to have abdicated our rank in the world ; 
and the next step after abdicating our rank would be to have to 
| fight for our existence. In these great crises it is always best 
| for a nation to be, if anything, a little in advance of the position 
| which a wise prudence prompts her to take up. A great fact 
underlies all these questions about Napoloon’s motives, &c. The 
order of things in Europe is breaking up; new adjustments and 
combinations must necessarily form themselves. The pana- 
mount consideration for England is how she shall come out of 
all possible disturbances with honour and safety. 
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Foreign Jutelligence, 


FREN CE. : 

The Empress, acting as Reget of the empire, has held councils and 
signed many papers in the usual course of business. She has had 
several interviews with Prince Jerome. PSS: 

The French Ambassador at Berlin, the Marquis de Moustier, 1s 
expected at Paris to receive personal instructions from Count 
Walewski. 

The subscription lists for the war loan of 500,000,000 francs are 
closed; and it is said that little less than a hundred million pounds 
sterling have been subscribed for! We cannot believe the statement. 

The Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia, and her husband the Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, have arrived in Paris. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Government has given orders for the supply of tents 
for an army of 30,000 men; and we are told that agents are to be 
sent to each of the combating armies. The Progressistas have opened 
a subscription in favour of the Italians who have not the necessary 
means of returning to their country. q 

The Chamber of Deputies has rejected, by 94 votes to 18, a motion for 
doing away with the penalty of death for political offences. 

The official ** Correspondencia Autograta’’ says that the Portuguese 
Government has proposed to Spain a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive ; but that the Spanish Government has refused to fall in with 
this proposal, alleging that the treaty between Portugal and England 
might compromise that liberty of action which Spain intends to preserve. 


SWITZERLAND. ; : 

General Dufour, who has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops which the Swiss Confederation may eventually call out, was 
waited upon recently by a deputation of officers to congratulate him. 
In reply to their addvess the General expressed himself us follows :— 

“‘Sympathies are natural, and I understand them as well as any one 
else; but we must also understand that if our sympathies lie in one direc- 
tion there may be others who sympathise with another of the belligerent 
Powers. Once under arms we must forget sentiments, otherwise union, 
the real strength of Switzerland, is lost. Our sole aim must be to maintain 
intact towards all and against all this sacred soil of liberty intrusted to 
our care, 

“ 'Thoso who, defeated, may present themselves on our frontiers and lay 
down their arms, asking for an asylum, which the Confederation has never 
refused to misfortune, will be admitted, and shall enjoy our protection ; 
but whoever shall come armed, no matter under what flag, we will fight 
him to the last with.all our resources; and, should it be necessary to cover 
with our corpses the soil intrusted by our country to our guardianship, we 
will invoke the example of our forefathers, and fizht without counting the 
number of the aggressors. Victors or vanquished, we shall be equally sure 
of the esteem and sympathy of all Europe.” 

A telegram from Berne, of May 18, says—‘ The _ inclination 
manifested by the Italian refugees on the frontier of Switzerland to 
stir upa revolution in Lombardy has been put down by our troops, 
who have also seized several chests of guns and barrels of gunpowder.’’ 


PRUSSIA. 

The Session of the Landtag closed on Saturday with a pointed speech 
by the Prince Regent. He said :— 

“The war, which my Government in vain used i's ' ost strenuous endea- 
vours to prevent, has broken out in Italy. he ser 8 position of atfairs 
demanded the placing of the army on a war footins which measure it was 
also found necessary to extend to the marine service. ‘The attitude and 
spirit of the army are such as to inspire us with full confidence, whatever 
the future may produce. It will not, when our country calls, fall short of 
the deeds and fame in arms of our fathers. 

Prussia is determined to maintain the basis of European public right and 
the balance of power in Europe. It is Prussia’s right and duty to stand up 
tor the security, the protection, and the national interests of Germany, and 
she will not resign the assertion of these, her prerogatives. 

Prussia expects that all the German Confederate Powers will stand firmly 
by her side in the fulfilment of that mission, and trusts that her readiness 
to defend the common Fatherland will merit their confidence. 

‘The money supplies demanded by Government have been unanimously 
voted with many expressions of confidence. All the speakers were 
anti- Napoleonic, and in favour of German nationality, 


AUSTRIA. 

There has been a Ministerial change at Vienna. Count Buol retires 
from the Premiership, and is replaced by Count Rechberg, late 
President of the Federal Diet. Count Rechberg is said to be a man of 
more vigour and of more warlike sentiments than Count Buol. 

The Government has asked for a Lombardo-Venetian loan of 
75,000,000, at five per cent., payable in silver. The loan is to be re- 
payable also in silver, and the price of issue is to be 70, 


THE FEOERAL DIET. 

In an extraordinary sitting of the Federal Diet, on the 13th, the pro- 
position of the military commission to put the garrisons of the federal 
fortresses on a war footing was agreed to. ‘I'he Hanoverian repre- 
sentative proposed that a corps of observation should be placed on the 
Upper Rhine, but Prussia protested against such a measure. 


RUSSIA, 

The Russian Government has given orders for the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 
and 6th corps d’armée to be placed immediately on a war footing, with 
the whole of the artillery and cavalry belonging to each. The reserves 
are to be called in, and all soldiers on furlough to rejoin their colours, 
to be ready to march within three months. 

A letter from St. Petersburg in the ‘* Débats"’ says :— 

“Tt is quite confirmed that Prince Gortchakoff has declared to Count 
Karolyi (the Austrian Minister) that Russia will observe neutrality only as 
long as the German Confederation holds aloof from the war. In the con- 
ferences which have taken place on this subject, the numerous complaints 
which the Russian Court has against the Courtof Vienna have been dis- 
cussed. Prince Gortschakoff, who, as you are aware, has been Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna, is convinced that good relations cannot be re- 
established between the two Courts as long as Count Buol retains the port- 
folio of foreign affairs.” 

The “Journal de St. Petersbourg ” contains an official notification 
from the Imperial Ministry of Finance relative to the loan lately sought 
to be raised abroad. It says that in consequenee of the ramour, ‘ desti- 
tute of foundation, but propagated designedly,”” that Russia takes part 
in the war, “ the loan cannot be ellewral en the advantageous conditions 
which were proposed. As the Government was not induced to conclude 
this loan by any particular necessity of the Imperial Treasury, but 
solely to increase the metallic basis applicable to the bank-note circula- 
tion of the Empire, the Minister of I’inance, with the sanction of his 
Majesty the Emperor, has postponed until a more favourable epoch the 
conclusion of the loan ;’’ and all persons who had declared themselves 
ready to take part in the loan may be freed from obligation, and all 
moneys already subscribed will be returned on demand. 


TURKEY AND THE EAST. 

A report from Constantinople says that Austria has proposed to the 
Porte a defensive treaty, but that the majority of the Divan has advised 
the Sultan not to enter upon the proposition, and that the British 
representative, Sir H, Bulwer, has backed up this advice. The Porte 
is, however, still engaged in augmenting its forces in the north, on 
account of the menacing state of things in Bosnia, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, and perhaps with the ulterior view of invading the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. This latter step, at least, seems to be apprehended by Prince 
Couza, who is represented as deliberating whether he had not better 
place his army upon a war footing. We are, besides, apprised of a 
rumour that Russia is gathering a considerable force in Bessarabia— 
80,000 men, as the report goes. 


. AMERICA. 
New York letters inform us that an attempt has been made to land a 
a small Filibustering expedition on the shores of Cuba, It failed. The 
small boats in whieh the Filibusters sought to reach the shore were 
swamped, and all the munitions were lost. The Filibusters themselves 
were saved, and conveyed to Hayti. 
At Zanesville, Ohio, an unsuccessful attempt was made to rescue a 
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fugitive slave from the custody of the United States’ Marshal. Clubs 
and pistols were used, and several persons were badly injured. 

From Nicaragua we have a report that Mr. Belly had been successful 
with the Government. On the 29th of March the corner-stone of the 
Interoceanic Canal was laid at San Carlos, in the presence of Presidents 
Martinez and Mora. 

From Mexico the news is still of burnings and slayings, and all the 
horrors of civil war. But we are told the Liberals are triumphing. 
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CANADA. 

The Legislative Council, or Upper House, yielded to the Queen's 
decision in favour of fixing the capital at Ottawa, but protested against 
the removal to Quebec. In spite of their opposition, the Government 
persisted in their intention to transfer the capital this year to Quebec, 
while they evaded a direct issue on the point by omitting from the 
Supply Bill an appropriation for the expenses of the removal. When 
the second reading of the supplies came on the Hon. Mr. De Blaquiere, 
a relative of the noble Irish family of that name, moved the following 
amendment, which was seconded by the Hon, Mr. Allan, the recently- 
elected member for the home division :— 

** Resolved—That the Legislative Council feels itself called upon to declare 
and resolve, in defence of its undoubted and unquestionable, right, as a 
co-ordinate and co-equal branch of the Legislature, and as the only means 
of defending its independence, that it will not take the question of the sup- 
plies into consideration until satisfied that the Executive Government will 
not incur any expense for moving the seat of Government to Quebee without 
first submitting the expense of such removal for the consideration of the 
House.” 


The vote in favour of the amendment was 23 against 20. Of those 
who voted for it a large cham were Conservatives, who had hitherto 
been supporters of the Government. According to later advices, how- 
ever, the House reconsidered this resolution. The Supply Bills were 
passed, and the Parliament is dissolved. 


INDIA. 
' Tux following telegram was received at the India House on Thurs- 
ay :— 
X Tantia Topee was tried by court-martial on the 15th instant (April) 
at Seepree, sentenced to death, and hanged on the 18th. 

‘A body of rebels under Adil Mahomed Khan was surprised near 
Futtehpore on the 19th, and routed with a loss of several killed and 
wounded, 

‘Intelligence has been reccived by telegraph of the occurrence, on 
the 15th instant, of an outbreak at Nuwar Parkhur, north of Cutch. 
Troops have been dispatched from Deesa for the reduction of the in- 
surgents. With this exception the Bombay Presidency is quiet.” 


Tue FrLoops on tHe Mississtrrt1.—The Mississippi has overtlowed large 
tracts of the lower country, to the destruction of stock and crops to an 
almost incalculable amount. From Memphis down, the river is described 
as spreading on either hand like a sea. ‘* Scores of plantations and villages 
are either overtlowed or rendered almost uninhabitable by the mould with 
which the surrounding moisture has covered every dwelling. ‘The houses, 
which are built on pillars, thus suffering the water to run freely beneath, 
are still occupied. Flat boats are usually moored to such habitations, 
which serve the double purpose of stables for the cattle and quarters for the 
negroes who guard them. At Vicksburg the water is sixteen inches higher 
than during the tlood of last year, so that the steamers tie up ‘‘ cheek by jowl” 
with the houses, some of the awnings of which they have knocked down. 
It will be remembered that Vicksburg stands upon a very high bank. We 
also learn that there is often no land in sight, and that the steamers, in 
order to reach the so-called ‘* landings,” are compelled to push among 
trees and logs and buried leaves to deposit a mail-bag or bundle on a log or 
in a skiff.” 

A Frexcn Crime.—A young man, named Gomard, of St. Quentin-en- 
Tourmont, near Amiens, after dancing with his sweetheart at a village 
fes.st, induced her to take a walk with him. He then appears to have 
accused her of favouring the addresses of another suitor; the quarrel 
became violent, and he pushed her into a deep ditch full of water, with the 
intent to drown her. The girl’s screams brought a woman to her assistance, 
but, while the latter was endeavouring to help the poor girl out, the mur- 
derer pushed her in also, and held them both under water until they were 
drowned. ‘The bodies were discovered next morning, and Gomard himself 
was present as an indifferent spectator. His cap having been found on the 
spot, he was suspected; but before he could be apprehended he attempted 
self-destruction by discharging a gun with the muzzle placed under his 
chin. Strange to say, the charge passed through his neck, without seriously 
injuring him, and he is now in the prison of Abbeville awaiting his trial. , 

AMERICA AND THE SEA.—The United States have proved quite unable to 
maintain a competition with England, or even with the Hanseatic Towns, 
in the navigation of the ocean by large steamers. ‘There are 45 steam- 
vessels running between Europe and North America, 32 of which belong to 
Great Britain, eight to the Hanse ‘Towns, and five to the United States, of 
which five only two ply during the winter. If we look at the tonnage, the 
case is equally strong. Of the Transatlantic steam fleet England owns 
61,000 tons, the Hanse Towns 20,000 tons, and the United States 12,000, 
Nor is this all. The business still enjoyed by American steam-ships is that 
between New York and Havre, but a plan is in agitation by which the 
English line will call at Queenstown, and thus be able to despatch a branch 
steamer to Havre—a competition against which our contemporary appre- 
hends the American steamships will be unable to struggle. If we add to 
this picture that England has 2,000 steamships in her foreign mercantile 
and postal service, and America only seven, we have put the last touch to 
a picture which not unnaturally raises the indignation and the regret of 
American journalists jealous of the honour of their country, and anxious 
that she should take the lead whenever she enters into the contest. 

Tue Escurtat Liprartay.—Here is an anecdote from the Escurial, re- 
lated by the Austrian Ambassador at Athens :— When he entered the capa- 
cious library he found most of the books ranged on the shelves, not with 
their backs but with the cut edges towards the visitor. On questioning the 
monk who accompanied him as to the manner of finding a book, he got the 
naive answer that, during the period of the good priest’s guardianship, no 
book had ever been asked for. ‘To the inquiry whether he himself made no 
use of the library, the monk replied, ‘‘ Never, dear sir! My faith—which 
may the Virgin preserve in its purity—might else be endangered.” The 
sequel of this conversation proved important to the literary world. ‘The 
Austrian was allowed to choose at random a souvenir among the books and 
manuscripts, which lay on the floor in a confused heap, covered with dust 
and cobwebs. By a lucy accident his treasure-trove consisted of the MS. 
of Lopez de Vega’s ‘‘ Star ot Seville,” and of Cardinal Ximenes’ original 
instructions to the Inquisition. 

Tae Hovnstow Exptoston.—The Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of the 
unfortunate men who were killed by the explosion at the Hounslow 
powder-mills a few weeks ago terminated on Tuesday. Dr. Thompson's 
evidence was interesting. He said that in nine explosions, the details of 
which he had received, the accidents were attributable to percussion or 
ignition of the powder produced by the instantaneous extraction of heat 
produced by a blow; and as for this case, he thought the explosion might 
ees be traced to the percussion of the powder surrounding the process, 

y an improper use of tools, or by the feet, when the powder was mixed 
with the grit on the floor. There was no evidence that gunpowder can be 
exploded by slow or gradual compression, however great; but by a smart 
blow with an iroa hammer on an iron or brass unyil it detonates with 
great facility. From experiments made in Germany it was found that, if 
powder was placed between picces of brass, lead, or lead upon wood, it easily 
exploded, but there was greater difficulty with copper upon bronze or upon 
wood. Accidents are more frequent and fatal at some mills than others ; at the 
Government mills at Waltham only one fatal accident had taken place in 
forty-eight years, a result to be attributed to the great care used. The 
doctor said he was fully impressed with the belict that the amount of 
powder admissible in a presshouse at one time should never exceed eight 
or ten barrels of 1001b. each, under a penalty to be enforced by a Govern- 
ment inspector. Corning-houses were the most dangerous, and the minimum 
distanc between such should be 150 yards. Proper lightning-conductors 
resting in wells of water should be fixed near every building as a means of 
protection, ‘I'he jury returned a verdict declaring that the deaths had been 
occasioned by the explosion of gunpowder, but that there were no means to 
show how the accident had taken place. But tney added an opinion— 
“That the works of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, where the explosion took 
place, have been conducted in an exceedingly loose and dangerous manner, 
and that the safety of the workmen employed in such establishments, and 
of the public, absolutely requires the immediate of a law for subjecting all 
gunpowder manufactories to the strict supervision of Government inspec- 
tion and control.” These mills were the scene of another explosion on 
Tuesday night. It took place between ten and eleven o'clock, in that part 
of the works known as the yellow powdcr-house, which, with some adjoining 
buildings, was blown to atoms. stapptly it was unattended with fatal 
a Kaw Reg barry peing = hey not seriously. No explana- 

ion could be elicited as e cause of the accident, i 
heard miles round the country, Ss exponen wes 


THE WAR. 


Tue war hangs fire. Louis Napoleon, after receiving an oration a» 
Genoa, went to Alessandria, where by our latest advices be «ti! +, 
mained, concocting plans with the King of Sardinia for the camo, 
The Austrians have retired from post after post; they are now estai.. 
on the south of the Po, and there can be little doubt that the inv si 
Piedmont may now be considered at an end. The consequences of +} 
movement seem to have been small indeed in a military point o 
It has hurried on the war, and so far may have been fayou 
Austria; and it has allowed General (iyulai to strip the entiry 
Piedmont, as far as the Dora Baltea, of all kinds of provisions 
forage; but the strategical results have been very trifling. 
accounts lately published it would appear that in their late many 
the Austrians exhibited all the scientific skill and the completenos, 
appointment which were attributed to them; they constructed br; 
mined masonry, discovered the mines of their adversaries, marci d, nd 
foraged with all the experience of a veteran army. is 

All accounts agree that the incessant rains, the rising of the y); 
and the flooding of the low grounds have been more serious » 
to the Austrians than the defensive dispositions of the Sar 
Generals. For a fortnight the troops of General Gyulai seem to | 
roved where they pleased, from the spurs of the Alps to the plains 
of the Po, and hardly an attempt was made to stop them. 

The course of the campaign it is, of course, impossible to predict, | 
is quite probable that the Allies will not respect the neutrality 
Parma, although the revolutionary movement in that Duchy prov 
failure, and the Duchess-Regent was restored to power by her own 
and people. A small State has as much right to independence and nyo. 
trality as a large one; but then the possession of Parma and Mode; 
would allow the French to turn the position of the Austrians, aud per 
haps insure the abandonment of Milan. ; 

Letters from the Austrian head-quarters give us very different aceunts 
from those received from Turin. ‘he Frassinetto affair, in whic we 
were told the Austrians were signally beaten, is thus described by g 
correspondent from the Austrian camp :— 

The chiefopposition occurred at Valenza, where there were two fine byi la. 
across the Po. The one the Piedmontese had themselves destroye | 
the other the Austrians determined to destroy for them ; so, on the Sedaict 
4th they made great demonstrations as if to cross the river, both ther: 
opposite Frassinetto, and succeeded in mining the bridge. On the 4 
General Benedek, the enemy’s attention being drawn to the aboy 
points, succeeded in crossing the Po at Cornals, with 40,000 my 
bridge constructed by the engineers. He pushed on to Vo 
reconnoitred Tortona with a powerful detachment. In retiring he 
the railway-bridge of Pontecurone, which must be a serious blow i 
allies. Inthe night of the 4th to the 5th the Po rose fifteen feet, an{ 
destroyed General Benedek’s bridge over the Po, thus isolating him en 
In twenty-four hours, however, another bridge was constructed, over wh 
he retired on the 6th, carrying off vast stores of bread, tobacco, sult, rm 
meal, corn, hay, &c., from Voghera. 

At Valenza the unparalled rise of the Po filled the first mines forme! 
and it was not tillthe 8th of May that the bridge was cestroy: 
Frassinetto the intended deception was completely successtul. 
of boards, &c., were ordered with great ostentation at Candia, a 
hundreds of labourers. On the 3rd of May some Lancers led the way : : 
a ford of the Sesia toan island between that river and the Po. | Four con- 
panies of Grenadiers followed, and half a rocket battery, the whole wad 
Colonel Puchner. The island is thickly covered with brushwood, +) the 
smallness of their number was concea‘ed from the enemy, who open 
heavy fire from the southern bank of the Po. ‘This was answered | 
rocket battery and the Grenadiers, who extended themselves alor 
bank. As the Piedmontese fancy they did much mischief that day, 
accurate figures may be useful. The Austrians lost on the 3rd, betor: 
night, one man killed and eight wounded: of the latter, one hi \ 
died. At night Captain Dwyer, an Irishman, led over another battalior 
to the island, and a noise of hammering was kept up till morning, as if 
bridges for the passage of a large army were being constructed. Du 
the entire night the loss to the Austrians was only three men w« 
Here, too, the rapid rise of the Sesia, which took place a few hours 
that of the Po, nearly caused a loss ; but happily the whole force was witl- 
drawn in safety, owing to the voluntary exertions of the Picdmontes 
labourers, who saved many drowning men. 

This last sentence may excite some surprise—considering how olten 
we have heard of Austrian crueltics. We were told, in letters from 
Turin, that the land has been devoured, that men, women, and cliildren 
have been forced to work on the Austrian fortifications; tis. houses 
had been pillaged, and even that women had suffered ever. | nade 
abuse. ‘The ‘‘ limes” correspondent avers, however, that *ti-) ‘ers to 
treat the inhabitants well are peremptory, and that they are obeyul 
willingly.”’ 

As an example of the high state of discipline in the Ausirian a 
may mention that General Benedek had two men shot for stealing pr 
worth only a few francs. From other sources you may hear diflere! 
counts, as twenty or thirty imitations of Austrian uniforms were capt 
at Novara. They had been made by certain parties tor the purpos 
committing robberies and atrocities, and of throwing the odium oi the 
Austrians. 


And again, we hear, to our surprise— 


The people of Piedmont were not in favour of this war. So far from it 
are they, that nothing would be easier than to raise the population of this 
part of the country against the Government. Count Cavour is detested. 
As for the King, they say egli non ¢ re, they consider him a mere puppet of 
Cavour’s. The entire power, they say, is in the hands of ayitators, 
principally from Milan. At tae first elections the well-to-do, quiet pe 
contented to leave well alone, did not vote at all. The consequence Was 
the violent few carried the day, and the first Parliament did the mischit 
its talking. This is the opinion I have heard expressed by such meu 
as heads of large villages. In the towns it is different. . . - - 
When the Austrians arrived at a certain town, which I must not nan, 
the inhabitants reproached them much for not coming a fortnight soon. 
Expecting them, they said, they had made every excuse to delay provi ins 
their quota of the reserve of the army, and had the Austrians arrived tv) 
might have escaped sendingit at all. By the way, the Piedmontese have 
carried off nearly all the horses and provisions from this partof the country: 
At Stroppiana they even carried off the women to work at Casale. Tie 
Austrians sent provisions for the starving inhabitants left there. 

Prince Napoleon remains at Genoa to organise his corps (Uaraé, 
part of which is expected from Atrica. Nothing is known of tle 
destiaation of this corps sépare, 


_The following proclamation was issued by the Emperor Napoleon ox 
his arrival at Genoa :— 


A “TO THE ARMY OF ITALY! 
Soldiers,—I come to place myself at your head to conduct you to th: 
combat. We are about to second the struggles of a people now vindicatis 
its independence, and to rescue it from foreign oppression. ‘Vhis 1s « 
sacred cause, which has the sympathies of the civilised world, I need not 
stimulate your ardour. Every step will remind you of a victory. In th 
Via Sacra of ancient Rome inscriptions were chiselled upon the marbi. 
reminding the people of their exalted deeds. It is the sume to-day. 10 
passing Mondovi, Marengo, Lodi, Castiglione, Arcola, and Rivoli you wil, 
~ the midst of those glorious recollections, be marching in another Via 
jacra. 

“‘ Preserve that strict discipline which is the honour of the army. 
Here, forget it not, there are no other enemies than those who fight asuns: 
youin battle. Remain compact, and abandon not your ranks to busts 
forward. Beware of too great enthusiasm, which is the only thing I {i 

“The new armes de precision are dangerous only at a uistance. ‘ 
will not prevent the bayonct from being what it lus hitherto becn, 
terrible weapon of the French infantry. 

‘Soldiers, let us all do our duty, and put our confidence in God. Ou! 
country expects much from you. from one end of France to the other t 
following words of happy augury re-echo :—* The new army of Italy will be 
worthy of her elder sister.’ 

“Given at Genoa, May 12, 1859. 


I 
ivres 


“‘NaPoigon.” 

A menacing piece of news comes from St. Petersburg. Five arn; 
corps are immediately to be placed on a war footing, with comple! 
equipment for the field; the reserves are to be culled in, the furloug 
are to cease. ‘I'his step will inerease the war ayitation in Germuu'. 
and may not improbaoly cause it to burst into a blaze. 

The French Admiral, Jurie, who was last heard of before Ven‘ 
with the screw line-of-battle ships Napoleon, Hylau, and Impérieus\ 
captured, it appears, some Austrian merchantmen, which he has sent" 
to Marseilles. 

Apropos of this news, we may take an extract from an Austrit! 
official paper :—" Sardinian merchant-yessels which were in Austritd 
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vs having been allowed to leave free and unhindered, the Austrian 
 enment distinctly expected that Sardinia would grant a similar 
‘to Austrian vessels in Sardinian ports. According, however, to 
: ceived, this expectation has not been fulfilled; and therefore, 
eye mean time, and until further orders, provisional directions have 
heen given to seize Sardinian vessels in Austrian ports. 

‘ye Hungarian exiles at Genoa—no names are given—have addressed 
--velamation to all Hungarians, to make common cause with Sardinia. 
‘w. only other matter of importance which has taken place in Italy 
‘in the last few days is the neglect of a British post-captain to salute 
f the Revolutionary Government of Tuscany when he repaired 
Leghorn for the protection of British subjects. This conduct was 
-roved, if not directed, by our Government on the ground that the 
. Government was not established. 

Tue English merchant-steamer Douro, while passing Avlona, in 
turkey, was boarded by the boats of a French ship of the line. 


within 
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BRITISH NEUTRALITY PROCLAIMED. 

Tur Queen has published a proclamation announcing the neutrality 
{ Fngland as respects the war. Thus it begins :— 

© Whereas we are happily at peace with all Sovereigns, Powers, and 

States: 
“« {nd whereas, notwithstanding our utmost exertions to preserve 
neace between the Sovereign Powers and States now at war, hostilities 
have unhappily commenced between his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
«{ Austria, on the one part, and his Majesty the King of Sardinia and 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French, on the other part; 

“and whereas a state of war now exists between his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, on the one part, and his Majesty 
the King of Sardinia and his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the 
Freneti, on the other part, and between their respective subjects and 
others inhabiting within their countries, territories, or dominions ; 

“ And whereas we are on terms of friendship and amicable intercourse 
with all and each of the Sovereigns and with their several subjects and 
others inhabiting within their countries, territories, or dominions ; 

« And whereas great numbers of our loyal subjects reside and carry on 
commerce, and possess property and establishments, and enjoy various 
rights and privileges, within each of the dominions of each ot the afore- 
said Sovereigns, protected by the faith of treaties between us and 
exch of the aforesaid Sovereigns ; 

“ And whereas we, being desirous of preserving to our subjects the 
blessinzs of peace, which they now happily enjoy, are firmly purposed 
determined to abstain altogether from taking any part, either 
ctly or indirectly, in the war now unhappily existing b-tween the 
Sovereigns, their subjects and territories, and to remain at peace 
1, and to maintain a peaceful and friendly intercourse with, all and 


wit 
with each of them, and their respective subjects, and others inhabiting 


within any of their countries, territorities, and dominions, and to 
maintain a strict and impartial neutrality in the said hostilities and 
war unhappily existing between them ; 

“We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Proclamation. 

“And we do hereby strictly charge and command all our loving 
subjects to govern themselves accordingly, and to observe strictly a 
neutrality in and during the aforesaid hostilities and war, and to abstain 
from violating or contravening either the laws and statutes of the 
realm in this behalf, or the law of nations in relation thereto, as they 
will answer to the contrary at their peril.” 


The proclamation then specifies the pains and penalties of the statute 
made in the 459th of George III. to prevent enlistment for foreign 
service, and the fitting out and equipment in any degree of vessels 
for warlike purposes without the licence of the Sovereign. An especial 
warning is given against breaking or endeavouring to break any 
blockade established by the warfaring Sovereigns, and against ‘‘ carrying 
officers, soldiers, despatches, arms, ammunition, military stores, or any 
article or articles considered and deemed to be contraband of war, accord- 
ing to the law or modern usages of nations, for the use or service of any 
or either of the said Sovereigns.’’ Those who may act in this, or any 
other but a neutral position, are told that they do so at their peril, 
and will obtain no protection against capture or penalty; ‘‘ but will, 
on the contrary, incur our high displeasure by such conduct,’”’ 


WAR GOSSIP. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘Spectator’’ indulges in the following 
remarkable rhapsody :—‘ Vive l’mpereur!’’ He is off—and the 
cheers still ring in my ears. Twice | saw him—at the Louvre, and 
again, by moving rapidly, in the Rivoli. The streets were packed. 
Does any one doubt his popularity ? listen to the excited populace. I 
did not intend to cheer—but I could not help it, and shouted ‘* Vive 
)Empereur!”’ ‘* Vive l'[mpératrice!’’ with the thousands who were 
crowded about him. He looks robust, hearty, determined. I have 
talked with him at the Tuileries; I have seen him often, but never 
with such glow of health,—wearing the soldier’s cap, dressed in the 
regimental red—bowing, saluting, smiling—the Empress now crying, 
now laughing through her tears—made a picture that leaves strong 
impressions. He was thinking—Heaven, what thought! He knows 
himself; but no one else has made his acquaintance. Wonderful man! 
I have abused him in former days, I now must retract. I was mistaken 
inmy man; but I am not alone, a few far-sighted men and women 
knew his power, but the world was blind. ‘Tis time to admit an 
hero, one Napoleonic. Paris is no longer France—but Napoleon. I 
crossed with the captain of the Calais boat that brought him over in 
1848. He was leaning over the rail, his eyes bent on France all the 
way, and spoke not, no word, no siga—like an eagle going to his 
nest. Then people laughed at him—now they commend. The same 
captain saw him land at Boulogne from the Euglish steamer, a small 
band of brave men, Napoleon dressed like his uncle. He saw the 
doctor shot after giving up his sword. What a strange history! The 
special constable of London is now the special constable of Italy. He 
isat Genoa while I write, and two hundred thousand Italians have 
Teceived the very man whom Orsini so short a time ago attempted to 


destroy. The age is big with shame. For ten years Bonaparte has | 


attracted the world’s attention. He is now the magnet—all-powerful 
—bold at Boulogne—brave at Strasbourg—ingenious at Ham—- 
thoughtful in England—literary in Italy—always military—always 
political. He now is for action. , 

At Genoa, it has been stated, the citizens take pleasure in treating 
the French soldiers, and even coffee-house keepers-sometimes refuse to 
accept payment from them. A few days ago one of these latter declined 
to accept money for a glass of brandy supplied to a Chasseur de 
Vincennes, and when the soldier insisted the other said, ‘‘ No, instead 
of money, you must kill an Austrian for me!’’ ‘In that case,” cried 
the soldier, “ give me another glass of brandy, and I will kill you two.” 

“Thear,’’ says a Paris correspondent, ‘‘ that the. contidence in the 
Success of the army in Italy is so great that preparations are soon to be 
made at Notre Dame for a ‘le Deum in thanksgiving tor a great victory, 
Which is expected to be announced in the course of next week.” 

We are told that Louis Napoleon’s tent has been sent to Genoa; that 
tis composed of a striped material, white and blue; that it is about 
Sixteen feet high, and is ornamented with two small flags. The interior 
s divided into three compartments, forming sitting-room, bed-room, and 
dining-room. An iron bedstead, stools, and tables compose the furniture ; 
1t was originally made for the Crimea. The iron bedstead is that used 
VN pelea I. in almost all his campaigns, and so with the toilet 
appendages, 

A Paris correspondent of the ‘‘ Nord’’ says :—‘‘ The Emperor Napo- 
‘on, a few days before he left Paris, addressed a letter to Queen 

ctoria announcing his approaching departure, and repeating his 
Promise to take no step during the war that might compromise the 
Miterests of England or the general security of Europe. Prince 
Albert, in replying to this letter, in the name of her Majesty, declared 
that the English Government continued to rely on the spirit of mode- 
tation of which the Emperor has already given so many proofs,” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


A Paris journal says that the Pope on receiving the Duke of Gram- 
mont a few days ago, as the bearer of a letter from the Emperor Napo- 
leon promising him protection, his Holiness, holding up a crucifix, 
observed, ‘‘ Behold my only support!” 

At Tortona, says “Le Nord,” the pillage by the Ublans has been in 
every way worthy the soldiers of Attila. The shops have been broken 
into and rifled, and the Croats have carried off all the cattle they eould 
find. At Ivrea, in the evening, these Vandals marched howling through 
the streets, and fired off their muskets at the doors and windows. The 
Bi-hop has had a ransom of 15,000f. imposed on him—some say of 
35,000F. ‘ 
utmost indifference. At Castelnovo, Scrivia, Vigazzolo, and Ponte- 
curone the same exactions and the same acts of vandalism have been 
perpetrated. 

From the ‘‘Indpendance Belge’’ we learn that the English 
Government has been importunate in the way of negotiations for the 
neutralisation of the Adriatic. These negotiations have chiefly been 
with the French Government. Our Cabinet, we are told, now no 
longer seeks to obtain from France that her naval forces should remain 
inactive in the Adriatic, but limits the request to the neutralisation 
of all the eastern coast from Cattaro to Trieste, that is to say, of the 
part not included in the territory of the Germanic Confederation. 
England urges, as a special reason for this neutralisation of a portion 
of the Austrian territory, the danger of a rising in the bordering 
Turkish provinces. 

‘There exists in England considerable misapprehension and uncer- 
tainty as to whether the port of Trieste belongs to the Germanic Con- 
federation or not, and whether a blockade or bombardment of that city 
on the part of the French naval forces would be tantamount to an inva- 
sion of neutral Germany, and a declaration of war. Trieste does form 
part of the Germanic Confederation. ‘It has always been considered as 
a German city, though at first colonised by Italians after the destruction 
of Aquileia, which in the time of the Romans was a very large and 
populous city. It was afterwards seized and for along time held by 
the Selavonian Dukes of Carinthia and Carniola, till the period of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, who ultimately became the master of these parts, 
which till then were infested by pirates and other lawless rabble from 
Pola and Ragusa. Ever since then the great majority of the inbabitants 
have been Germans, whose language is at present the leading one in the 
town; though in the suburbs and surrounding country a Sclavonian 
dialect is spoken. In the middle ages Trieste was a margraviate, which 
was subsequently incorporated with the Duchy of Carniola. Trieste, 
which at the close of the last war had a population of about 10,000 
inhabitants, now contains nearly 150,000. It owes its extraordinary 
rise and commercial prosperity to its being created a free port in the 
fullest sense of the term. ‘The city is greatly indebted for many of its 

rivileges to the Baron von Bruck, the originator of the Austrian 
loyd’s, and now Minister for Commercial Affairs at Vienna.’’ 


DEPARTURE OF FRENCH TROOPS FROM THE LYONS 


RAILWAY STATION. 

Tire French troops continue moving towards the Alps and Toulon in 
such numbers that the Lyons Railway has not been able to find the 
accommodation required by the Government, who have been obliged to 
avail themselves of the Orleans line. Regiment after regiment marches 
through the crowded streets, followed and chaered by an excited crowd ; 
and during entire days the railway termini are exclusively occupied by 
the troops. Our artist has endeavoured to illustrate a scene which 
presents neither confusion nor disorder, notwithstanding the numbers 
who are waiting to take their departure. ‘I was much struck,” says 
he, ** with the quiet way in which the French seem to accomplish mili- 
tary movements ; and the extente cordiale between the officers and pri- 
vate soldiers is indeed a contrast to what one is accustomed to see at home. 
Here and there I noticed a sad expression of countenance; and in mingling 
with the leave-taking groups—some of them touching in the extreme— 
I saw tears streaming down the eyes of men who had grown old in the 
service, an? who were no strangers to the chances of war. One man, a 
corporal, who was seated apart from his comrades, and whom I had 
particularly noticed from the numerous medals he wore, thus addressed 
me: ‘I weep, young man, not because I fear the balls of the enemy, 
but because I leave in France a wife and children whom I have been 
unable to embrace before I go.’ He had that morning received a letter 
from his family, which taking from next his heart—-‘ This,’ said he, 
‘I take to the field; it will comfort me.’ 1 was deeply moved at the 
partings I witnessed, and the kind words I heard between the gushing 
sobs of wives, mothers, and sisters, who had made their way to the 
waiting-rooms to spend the last moments with loved ones whom they 
might see no more. Here and there were mothers with children at 
their breasts whispering tenderly to husbands who were full of hope, 
and seemingly elated at the prospect of promotion. Children dressed ev 
militaire, looking sad and bewildered, clung to the skirts of their fathers’ 
coats, forming groups that would have made touching pictures. Officers 
were writing hurried notes to friends, and the cheerful vivandiéres were 
serving drops of brandy to those who had friends to treat them to a part- 
ing glass. 

* Suddenly the drums beat, the men hastily embraced their friends, 
rushed to their knapsacks and arms, which were piled up in all 
directions, and hastened to the platform, where they formed line 
previous to being told off into the carriages. Train after train moved 
off till I was weary of looking on; and, as the engine- whistle screamed 
through the buzzing of voices and rolling of drums, the cheers of 
thousands burst forth, volley after volley, till the air shook, and single 


| sounds became quite indistinguishable in the rolling thunder of accla- 


mation.” 


Her Masrsty’s GovERNMENT AND THE ForMATION OF VOLUNTEER RIFLE 
Coxrs.—A circular relative to the formation of volunteer rifle corps has 
been issued from the Wur Office to all Lords Lieutenants of counties. The 
following are the chief provisions to be observed in the formation of corps : 
“That the corps be formed under officers bearing the commission of the 
lieutenant of the county. That its members must take the oath of alle- 
giance before a deputy-lieutenant or justice of the peace, or a commissioned 
Officer of the corps. ‘That it be liable to be called out in case of actual inva- 
sion, or appearance of an enemy in force on the coast, or in case of rebellion 
arising out of either of those emergencies. That while thus under arms its 
members are subject to military law, and entitled to be billeted, and to re- 
ceive pay in like manner as the regular army. That all commissioned 
officers disabled in actual service are entitled to half-pay, and non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates to the benefit of Chelsea Hospital ; and widows 
of commissioned officers killed in service to such pensions for life as are 
given to widows of officers of her Majesty’s regular forces. That members 
cannot quit the corps when on actual service, but may do so at any other 


‘ time by giving fourteen days’ notice. That members who have attended 


eight days in each four months, or a total of twenty-four days drill and 
exercise in the year, are entitled to be returned as effectives. ‘That mem- 
bers so returned are exempt from militia ballot, or from being called upon 
to serve in any other levy. That its members undertake to provide their 
own arms and equipments, and to defray all expenses attending the corps, 
except in the event of its being assembled for actual service. The uniform 
and equipments of the corps may be settled by the members, subject to your 
approval; but the arms, though provided at the expense of the members, 
must be furnished under the superintendence, and according to the regula- 
tions of this department, in order to secure a perfect uniformity of guage.” 


| The establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers wi!l be fixed by 


the Government authorities. 

Tur Nevrratiry Question AND Trapk.—The Queen’s proclamation 
respecting neutrality is not entirely understood by the shipping interest, 
and questions have been addressed to the Government which demand a clear 
and immediate reply. ‘The difficulty seems to be properly to define the law 


, as it stands respecting our commercial relations with foreign ports in times 


of war, and it may be found necessary to modify or improve existing 
arrangements. First of all, shipowners want to know what really consti- 
tutes illegal contracts; and, secondly, whether such articles as coal and 
provisions are to be considered as contraband of war. 


To Escape THE Dons.—Among the crimes and casualties of the day is to 
be recorded the suicide of an officer at Canterbury—Cornet A. J. Bourke 
Fellowes, of the lst Dragoon Guards. The poor fellow was subject to certain 
unpleasant visits of the sheriff’s officer, which he had not the courage to 
meet, as he took his carbine and shot himself through the head. 


The officers regard all the actions of their men with the | 
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| LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue following telegrams have been received :— 
| Vienna, Thursday, May 19.—The French fleet hefore Venice have 
already taken six schooners and six other vessels. Fifteen French war- 
ships have been seen near Cattaro, on the coast of Dalmatia. The 
Malta fleet is about sailing for Genoa, 

Pavia, May 19.—The head-quarters of the Austrian army have been 
removed to Garlasco. Great movements of troops have taken place, 
and a collision is expected during to-day or to-morrow. 

KeRNE, May 19.—Aveording to reports from Vienna, General Gyulai 

sent word to his Government that his demands of contributious 
from the Sardinians for the support of his troops are unattended with 
further result ; that provisions are beginning to fall short in Piedmont ; 
and that he will not be able to hold his present position more than 
fifteen days longer. 


IRELAND. 


Murper ar tre Cunracu Camr.—The body of a woman named Malden, 
fearfully battered, with a stone in the mouth, and the clothes torn, has been 
found near the Curragh Camp. At the inquest a witness said he had heard 
screams of ‘* Don’t murder me!” A sergeant and two privates of the Lith 
aa were apprehended on suspicion, and have been committed for 
trial, 


THE PROVINCES. 

ELectionrentnc OvrracEe.—During the election at Matlock, on Saturday 
week, a number of people assembled on the green, and, as usual, showed 
their disapprobation of their opponents by hooting. Still, all passed otf 
well enou:h until several young gentlemen on horseback came down at 
& great pace, and when they heard the hooting they pulled up and began 
chafling with the people—a dangerous caperimenhs as it proved. They 
then charged through the mob, we are told, and, not content with that, 
returned striking right and left with their riding-whips. Again one 
returned to repeat the trick, and rode over an oli man who had not time 
to get out of the horseman’s way. Now the people lost patience, and fifty 
on the instant were after him, pelting him with stones for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. The poor man was lifted from the ground insensible, 
and now lies in a hopeless state. 


Incendiary Fires tn Essxx.—A boy of fourteen, named Wright, has 


been committed Yor trial, charged with setting fire to the premises of his 
master, the Rector of Lexden, and ef a Mr. Vince. When taxed with the 
crime, he stoutly denied it; but the next day went off with one of his 
master’s horses. When captured he made a confession, describing how he 
had caused the fires; in the first case he set fire to some furze in a cowshed, 
and some straw in a barn. In the second he adopted a similar plan of 
firing straw in the corner of a shed. 

Tre Susrectep PorsoniNo Case at Riciruonp.—The inquest on the body of 
Miss Bankes, the unfortunate lady who is supposed to have been poisoned 
at Richmond, was reopened on Monday. ‘The coroner manifested a lauda- 
ble desire to prevent the prisoner from suffering from any prejudice which 
might exist against him, and was careful to urge that, until the result of 
Professor Taylor's analysis was known, it was not even certain that poison 
had been administered to the deceased lady. The evidence which was ad- 
duced was, for the most part, a recapitulation of that which had already 
been given before the magistrates. The prisoner conducted his own case, 
and by his examination of the sister of the deceased he evidently sought 
to show that she was predisposed to attacks of diarrh@a. The case was 
adjourned. The prisoner is deseribed as a surgeon; but his name is not to 
be found in any medical list. 

ArrempreD Murper oF AN Invant at Horneck.—At the Leeds Town 
Hall Joseph Read, shoemaker, Towngate, Holbeck, has been charged with 
cruelly ill-treating Nancy Read, aged five months, with intent to do her 
some grievous bodily harm. Another little girl said her father had beat the 
child over its neck and then over its body with his ‘* double neaf,” and she 
had watched him through a nick of the door. She also said she had seen 
her father put his hand to its throat. Mr. William Scott, surgeon, said he 
had found several marks of discoloration on the face, neck, and left arm. 
The child was sensible, but drowsy. He had attended it since, and it was 
now out of danger. The marks on the face and temple were, he thought, 
produced by blows, that on the arm by pressure with the finger or by the 
mouth; the marks on the throat were caused by pressure, and apparently 
by the fingers. The prisoner declined to ask any questions, and Mr. Barr 
then conferred with the justices as to whether the case should be sent for 
trial, or be dealt with summarily under Lord Campbell's Act (!), after which 
the prisoner expressed his sorrow for what he had dene. The chief con- 
stable said he was informed that the child’s life was insured. The prisoner 
paid a penny a week, and would be entitled to £5 on its death. He told one 
of the offieers that he ill-used it for the purpose of getting the £5. The pri- 
soner was committed to the sessions for trial. 

A CLERGYMAN ComMITTED FoR MANSLAUGHTER.—John Jenkins, aged four- 
teen years, was killed while descending a pit at the Wein Oolliery, in the 
parish of Llanhilled, in consequence of the chain by which he and two 
men were being lowered having got out of gear. The colliery is the pro- 
perty of the Rev. Thomas Hughes Jones, vicar of Pendoylan, and Mr. 
Llewellyn Price, of Borvilstone. At the inquest, Mr. Thomas Evans, 
Government Inspector of Mines, deposed that he had inspected the ma- 


chinery of the colliery in 1856, and then pointed out to the engineer certain 
detects, which he requested might be communicated to the proprietors, He 
had inspected the machinery since the accident, and found no break at- 
tached to the chain used for raising and lowering persons, nor was there a 
proper indicator to show the position of the load in the shaft, as required by 
Act of Parliament. If there had been a break to hold the carriage in the 
shaft, the life of the deceased would have been saved. The jury thereupon 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against the proprietors, who were com- 
mitted for trial. The two men who were in the carriage with the deceased 
were dangerously hurt. 


Roasrep Auive.—An appalling accident occurred on Saturday at the 
Liwycoed Limekilns, near Aberdare. A young man named Thomas was 
engaged in superintending the process of burning lime, ani having “ fed 
the kiln,” as it is called, by piling upon it a large heap of stones, &c., got on 
the top of the heap for the purpose of levelling the stones. ‘The mass be- 
neath was highly calcined, and, the substratum giving way, the heap of 
stones slowly descended, and the unhappy man was carried with them. The 
poor wretch shrieked for help; but, although many rushed to the spot and 
made what efforts they could to rescue him, all was in vain. He was seen 
to descend lower and lower into the fire, and at length disappeared. 


Buratary anp Murper at Leppury.—Mr. Masefield, solicitor, of Led- 
bury, in Herefordshire, had gone to London on Tuesday. The clerks left 
at the usual time on Tuesday evening, and the offices were closed as usual ; 
but, during the night, some person or persons acquainted with the premises 
broke in, and murdered an old woman lett in charge of the house. Her 
body was found lying on the floor in the middle ot Mr. Masefield’s room. 
There was a bruise and a cut across her forehead; marks of strangulation 
on her throat, and her body had been set fire to, The floor of the room and 
the poor woman’s clothes were still burning when the clerk entered. In- 
formation was at once given to the police of course, who were instant in 
their inquiries ; but up to the time our parcel was dispatched no trace of 
the guilty parties had been obtained. 


een 
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Mr. Bricut and THe Emperor or tHe Frenci.—At the recent elec- 
tion for East Cumberland an exciting scene occurred. Mr. W. James, an 
ex-M.P., in recanting his former Liberal opinions, adduced as one reason 
that he had heard Mr. Bright give expression to sentiments implying that 
he would fain be dictator of England! In a letter to the editor of the 
* Oarlisle Examiner” Mr. Bright replies in the following terms :—“ I 
observe in your paper of Saturday last a report of a speech delivered bya 
certain Mr. James at the East Cumberland election. In that speech Mr. 
James is reported to have used these words :—‘He had heard Mr. Bright 
say, after Louis Napoleon had seized the reins of power in France—he had 
heard Mr, Bright say, when they were taking a message from the Lords to 
the Commons, that ‘‘ any man in any country had a right to place himself 
in a similar position if he could.” Now, that remark had made a strong 
impression upon his mind at the moment, and induced him to believe that 
Mr. Bright, able and eloquent as he is, had some views different to Reform, 
and made him believe that he himself would like to be in a similar position 
in England.’ I do not know Mr. James, although I presume he must have 
been in Parliament since I have had a seat there, but I have no recollec- 
tion of him. I write merely to say for his benefit, and for the benefit of 
those who heard his speech, or who have read a report of it, that there is 
not a syllable of truth in the statement he has made about me. I do not 
think I have been among those et a message from the Commons to the 
Lords during the last ten years, and I am quite sure that Mr. Jamas never 
heard me make use of the observation he has attributed to me, or of any- 
thing resembling it. Every effort of my public life has been to discoun- 
tenance anything like a concentration of power in the hands of any one 
man, or of any class; and no man in England has more constantly de- 
nounced any appeal to violence or force for the attainmeat of political 
objects than I have. Mr, James must haye a very bad memory, or must 
care little for truth,” 
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INTERIOR_OF THE LYONS’ RAILWAY STATION.—TROOPS LEAVING PARIS FOR THE ARMY OF ITALY.° 7 

INFANTRY ENCAMPMENT AT TOULON. 
Tovton, the great military port in the south of France, has of late 
presented a busy appearance. ‘The streets are crowded with soldiers, 
receiving continued ovations from the [people, ‘who} delight in getting 


them in the cafés and wineshops to' treat them. ‘Those*who receive , whole city seems to be alive with troops; and when any inspection is 
most favours are the men who come from Algiers, and wear the Crimean | going on in the camp, or the bands are playing, the scene becomes 
medal. The camp round the fortification of the city presents a scene of | animated inthe extreme. The tents, of snow-white canvas, each give 
confusion and excitement thoroughly French in its character. The | shelter to six men, with ample space to sleep. Everything presents 
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the greatest order: the stores 
are protected by immense ‘canvas 
awnings; and in cavalry and ar- 
tillery camps the hay and grain are 
piled up in such vast quantities 
that there is no fear, unless the 
war be of long duration, that the 
French will have to levy supplies 
as the Austrians are said to have 
done. 

Toulon is strongly fortified, and 
is considered by the French to be 
impregnable. The harbour is large, 
and contains immense magazines, 
arsenals, shipbuilding docks, and 
rope and sail works. It was 
originally a Roman colony. In 
1793 it was given up to the 
English ; but during the same year 
it was taken by the French Repub- 
licans, after the memorable siege 
during which Napoleon commenced 
his military career. 


ARTILLERY AND COMMIS- 
SARIAT WAGGONS CROSSING 
MONT CENIS. 


Tuk accompanying illustrations 
poet some incidents of the war. 
Jreary Mont Cenis is daily being 
ploughed up by the passage of 
artillery trains and commissariat 
waggons, and the silent passes echo 
again with the hum of a thousand 
voices and cheering shouts to tired, 
straggling soldiers. The progress 
of the artillery is naturally slow, 
and; the men have constantly to 


TIE FRENCH ARMY OF,ITALY.—FIELD ARTILLERY CROSSING MONT CENIS 
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COMMISSARIAT WAGGONS, See""" 


exert themselves to help the guns 
over the pri jecting masses of gra- 
nite. Con missariat waggons ar- 
company every regiment, but the 
bulk of the provisions is conveyed 
by a separate train; and there is 
an endless string of almost every 
species of conveyance, drawn by 
mules, oxen, and horses, and guarded 
by a detachment of troops told 
off for this especial service 
For several days the passage of 
the Alps has been completely 
blocked up by artillery, commis- 
sariat, and baggage trains. Sixty 
thousand troops have already been 
transported pas this route, for 
whom, of course, immense quan- 
tities of provisions must speedily 
follow. 

Most of the guns that have been 
sent from France are of brass, 
quite new, and all rifled, and, 
although very light, the horses 
appeared to have much difficulty 
in drawing them, “seeming,” says 
a correspondent, ‘‘to want blood.” 
The passage of the Alps must have 
been a severe trial to these animals. 
For upwards of sixty miles the road 
winds through a valley where the 
heat is felt to be as great as in 
London in the month of July; and 
then, as the road ascends from this 
to Mont Cenis, the snowpaths 
become almost impassable, while 
the sudden transition from heat to 
cold is alike trying to man and 
beast. 


£ SIEGE TRAIN CROSSING MONT CENIS. 
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HER MAJESTY AT ALDERSHOTT. 


Tue troops at Aldershott were reviewed yesterday in the presence 
of her Majesty, and, though the first great Reld-day of the season, it 
was one of the best attended as well as most brilliant and interesting in 
its manmuvres which has been seen at camp for a long time past. 
The crowds of visitors, not only from London but all parts of the 
country round Aldershott, were more numerous than on any previous 
occasion, which was rather surprising, considering how very frequently 
the public have been disappointed on these state occasions, and that 
there is not now much more than half the number of troops in camp 
which the course of another month will see assembled there. A large 
attendance, too, seemed forbidden by the weather. The rain, however, 
appalling as its commencement was to those who had come prepared to 
make a holiday, was, in truth, a great comfort, as it in some measure 
checked the ascendancy of those blinding simooms which sweep across 
the heath, and thus enabled the spectators to witness the earlier move- 
ments of the day with tolerable distinctness. Owing to this change in 
the weather the march of the troops was for a time delayed, but soon 
after ten the whole force in three strong brigades of infantry and one 
of cavalry passed through the South Camp and across the Moor to the 
steep knolls and ridges which stretch between the Royal Pavilion and 
the high pict ue mound known as Ciesar’s Camp, on the Winchester 
road. The otal force upon the ground, of all arms, was a little over 
13,000, offic rs and men, with 18 guns. The left wing was covered by 
the steep Roman Camp, and the right, where the ground was more i 
was protected by the cavalry and a troop of Horse Artillery. The 
review is thus described by the ‘‘ Times’’ reporter :— 


The programme of the day’s proceedings supposed the division on the 
previous day to have been intercepted by a superior force of the enemy in 
crossing the Moor on its march to Reading, and therefore to have halted 
and taken up a strong position under cover of Orsar’s Camp. The duty of 
the Aldershott division, as the advanced of a large corps d’armée, 
was therefore to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, and endeavour by turning 
his right to recover communications with the Reading road. The enem 
was supposed ——— with his right on Tweezledown-hill, and his le: 
resting on ridges, holding the route across the moor leading to 
the covered Reading road. As by this convenient supposition the enemy 
had acted most imprudently in ing up an almost indefensible line, and, 
in case of emergency, leaving himself nothing better to retreat into than 
the Basingstoke Canal, his speedy discomfiture under the most ignominious 
circumstances was naturally looked forward to by the public. : 

Nor were they disappointed. The Aldershott division posted itself 
strongly and so secretly behind the ridges that scarcely a man was seen, 
save the strong force of rifle skirmishers, which, in a dark irregular line, 
dotted the hill-side. The guns were placed on themost commanding points, 
and the infantry and cavalry behind them, in dense masses, waited for the 
expected signal to advance. This, however, was delayed for some time, 
during which the military remained immovable, and the visitors, detached 
in loose skirmishing order over the heath, actually gave an animated appear- 
ance to that bleak wold, and at the first glance led the careless spectator to 
imagine that the usual order of things had been reversed, and that the 
troops were reviewing the public. nay 

At about eleven o’clock her Majesty quitted the Pavilion in an intend etd 
carriage. The Prince Consort and the Duke of Cambridge followed the 
Royal carriage, with a numerous staff. The cortége having passed through 
the ranks of the division, descended the ridges, and took up a position at 
the head of the Long Valley, when the review immediately commenced. 
The first affair was merely driving in the enemy’s outposts, which was soon 
accomplished by a sharp fire and rapid advance of the riflemen. As these 
got closer down upon the enemy a supporting cannonade was opened. It 
was not of long duratien, however, and, ere the heights were well crowned 
with smoke, the peculiar rumble and jingling noise told that the guns were 
already limbering up, and an advance of the whole line commencing. 

A brigade of infantry, with a strong force of skirmishers and some guns, 
made a rapid movement on the left, and, supported by the 10th Hussars, 
advanced against the copses of a Farm, where the enemy’s riflemen 
were strongly placed. A confused rattle of skirmishers, followed, after a few 
minutes, by the heavy continuous roll of musketry and guns, showed that 
the left of the troops was hotly engaged, and the advance of the right and 
centre began at once. The infantry poured down the hill in dense bright 
masses of close columns, the heavy cavalry on their right, and the guns 
winding cautiously down the steep descent, with all the artillerymen hang- 
ing on behind to the drag-ropes, to prevent the ordnance rushing down and 
overwhelming horses and men. By and by the scene grows more exciting. 
The guns keep still busy on the left, and the confused din of musketry has 
penetrated the wood, and tells that Aldershott is gaining so far, and that 
the copse is being cleared of theenemy. The light cavalry circle and move 
about till they emerge from a cloud of dust in line, and wait to charge till 
the enemy shall emerge from the wood upon the open. Bugle sounds 
and hoarse shouts resound through the right and centre brigades as 

they come up with a rapid dull tramp in close column, till they reach the 
head of the Long Valley, and deploy into a front of more than a mile in 
length. The Aldershott division at lastclear Bickley copses, and, advancing 
at a canter, the 10th Hussars prepare to charge them as they cross the moor. 
They move to the edge of the wood and halt, while their ranks form up, and 
then advance, slowly at first, but gradually increase in speed till the 
“charge ” rings from the — from troop to troop, and they sweep over 
the moor like a whirlwind, shaking the solid earth with the noise of distant 
thunder, and scattering the turf and grass like water behind them. The 
heavy cavalry at a slow pace, and in massive squadrons, advance, while the 
light at last retire, having pursued the enemy to the very foot of the Pye- 
stock Ridges. Directly this was accomplished the left division of the Alder- 
shott corps issued from the wood, and advanced rapidly against the enemy’s 
right, so as to throw it back completely upon the line of hills above the 
Basingstoke Canal. At the same time the right and centre advance upon 
the plain in line, and mount the hills under cover of a cannonade, while 
the battle becomes general along the whole front. 

The enemy were now supposed to be in a bad way, and, apparently, were 
well aware of the fact, for the ridge of hills was desperately contested. The 
file fire began on the extreme left, and as fast as the regiments of the centre 
and right game into line they joined the fusillade, till it roared and crackled 
over the hills and valleys in a dense line of fire and smoke nearly a mile 
and a halfin length. The guns on the flanks hurried up, and each, as soon 
as it unlimbered, came into action, almost drowning in their heavy reverbe- 
rations the continuous roll of musketry. Suddenly the firing ceased, the 
line b: up as if by magic, and each regiment, throwing itself into a 
square, prepared to receive cavalry. This manmuvre was one of the 
most picturesque of the day, and twice was it repeated, when the 
Aldershott cavalry appeared to think that the enemy had had quite enough 
of their own way, and prepared to charge, as the hostile forces retired from 
the squares discomfited. For this —— both the light and heavy cavalry 
united in one splendid line, and dashed forward. But long ere the move- 
ment commenced the Aldershott dust had resumed its despotic sway, 
and before the squadrons had gone nso yards the whole line was hidden in 
a dense cloud, and the 5) tors could only judge by the rapidity with 
which it traversed the plain and the dull, heavy rumbling, wieh seemed to 

etrate the solid , how resistless and furious the charge had been. 

f one might hazard a conjecture from the appearance of the troops as they 
at last emerged from this dense stifling cloud, the enemy must have been 
driven to the extremity of taking refuge in achimney, up'which their ardent 
pursuers had followed them, man and horse, for ‘bly never in the annals 
of her ——. service did a blacker-looking division parade in England. 

The instant the charge was over there was a second advance of the whole 
line to the banks of the canal, the brigades on the extreme left going on in 
the old — of heavy and cannonading, while the right prepared 
to cross the canal in pursuit of their fast-retiring antagonists. Crossing the 
canal was a very pretty movement. Oovered by some guns in the Pyestock 

Lidge to their left, the Riflemen were thrown out, and succeeded in gaining 

the banks of the canal, where a continued es kept up, 
which in turn covered and protected the advance of the pontoon train. The 
pontoons were ty Sie up, the rafts out, and the floating bridge com- 
pleted in a few minutes. While it was being constructed, two 12-pounders 
were lowered down the a face of the hill on the left by the art 
and got into play as the Rifles, forming up in sections of four, advanced at 
double time across the bridge, spreading out as fast as they gained the oppo-~ 
site bank, when, in skirmishing order, they covered the advance of a strong 
column of riflemen who occupied the pine wood, and made it reverberate 
like thunder under their continued fusillade. This, with the advance of 
the extreme left and one grand finale of musketry and artillery, completed 


the rout of the enemy, who was driven so far away as to be now beyond the 
reach of his <2 ag In another minute, therefore, the troops began to 
fall back, and there was a ‘‘ solution of continuity” in the pontoon bridge, 


which, even more rapidly than it had been put together was dismantled, 
hauted ashore, and piled upon the waggons in a few minutes; and now with 
the marching past the review terminated. 

Her Majesty returned to the Pavilion, and, after partaking of lunch, 
started for Farnborough, and thence to London by rail. 


M. THeosaLtp TascHER DF LA Paceriz, a cousin of the Empress 
Josephine, has enlisted as a private in the Piedmontese cavalry. 

Tae Queen’s State Bat, which was to have take place on Tuesday, the 
7th of June, has been postponed until Wednesday, the Sth of June, 


FACTS FROM WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 


Tuer are between 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 rounds or Minié ammunition 
in store, and the Minié bullet machines are turning out che conical balls at 
the rate of 2,000,000 rounds per week—a number which can always be in- 
creased to 3,000,000 by keeping the machines going during the night as well 
as day. Of percussion caps we should be afraid to say how many millions 
there are ready, or how many hundred thousands could be manufactured 
per day, if necessary. 

There are now in store at Woolwich very nearly 12,000 pieces of iron 
ordnance, and deducting from this number old guns and 24-pounders, 
which are row no longer issued either to ships or forts, there are still avail- 
able for service at any moment upwards of 7,000 cannon, all of the best 
modern make and the heaviest calibre. In this number, of course, no ac- 
count is taken of the store guns at the great dockyards, at each of which 
there are kept from 1,000 to 1,500 heavy cannon of the very newest descrip- 
tion. The resources of Woolwich Arsenal are now equal to bringing for- 
ward, fitting, and issuing these reserve guns for active service at the rate 
of 200 per week, and on an emergency this number could be increased to 
nearly 500. At present the orders are to get ready and send off for service 
100 of these heavy ordnance weekly; and they are accordingly being 
mounted and shipped off to Malta, Corfu, Gibraltar, and other ports in the 
Mediterranean, with the utmost rapidity. Ordnance of the heaviest de- 
scription is also being shipped for the Canadian forts, and sent round 
in lighters to replace the light guns of the Martello towers and coast de- 
fences, especially on the eastern shores of thisisland. The guns of all the 
forts and lines at Chatham and Sheerness, which are of old construction 
and light calibre, are also being changed as quickly as possible for ordnance 
of the newest and heaviest kinds, The same is being done with the works 
at Tilbury Fort, where several additional 68-pounders will also be mounted. 

In the first bombardment of Sebastopol, commencing October 17, 1854, 
there were 72 siege guns employed, which fired in all 21,881 rounds; in the 
bombardment commencing April 9, 1855, there were 123 guns, and 30,633 
rounds; in that commencing on the 6th of June 155 guns and mortars fired 
$2,883 rounds; in that commencing on the 17th of June, 166 guns used 
22,684 rounds. The attack of August 17 was by 196 guns, and 26,270 rounds 
were fired; and in the final bombardment of September 8, 207 guns and 
mortars consumed 28,476 rounds of shot and shell. These numbers, with 
88,640 rounds fired casually or to repel night attacks, and 405 rounds of car- 
cases and “light balls,” give a total of 251,872 rounds of shot and shell 
fired by the English during the whole siege, from first to last. This, in the 
whole course of operations, gives an average weekly consumption of 6,000 
rounds of shot and shell, or less than one-sixth of the amount which could 
be supplied weekly by Woolwich Arsenal alone. 

Close by the new gun factory at Woolwich a newer one still is about to be 
erected for the manufacture of Sir William Armstrong’s breach-loaders. 
The intended edifice will not be a very large building, as the large range of 
foundries, erected at a cost of some £250,008 sterling for the manufacture of 
the worthless Lancaster guns and shot, are now to be given over, with all 
their plant, to assist in making Armstrong’s artillery. 

During the last financial year the Government ordered of private con- 
tractors 1335 pieces of iron ordnance, weighing in the aggregate 4,800 tons. 
Thecontract prices of these varied from £19 to £21 perton. This year tenders 
have been sent out for about 1,000 iron guns. 

The Emperor of the French made a great mystery of his rifled field-pieces, 
yet, great as are his means of securing secrecy, our Government have infor- 
mation of every gun he has made. We believe we are right in stating that 
not 100 have yet been constructed, and these are only very light guns rifled 
in four grooves, and made to fire cylindrical shot cased with lead to fit the 
rifling. This is certainly an improvement on the ordinary field-piece, but 
as inferior to Armstrong’s gun as a pocket-pistol is to the Enfield rifle. 

It isa popular but, nevertheless, a very great error to suppose that the 
weapons which are made here, if seen, can at once be made to any extent 
in the arsenals of France, Russia, Austria, or Prussia. Asa proof this we 
have only to look at the Minié rifle, which, long as its paramount advan- 
tages have been known, is, nevertheless, used entirely by no army in the 
world but our own. Our readers may be surprised, but it is still strictly 
true, that the armies of France, Russia, Prussia and Austria, with the ex- 
ception of about five per cent. of their entire numbers, who are armed as 
sharpshooters, have no better weapon than the discarded Brown Bess. 
Nine-tenths of the small proportion of rifles to be found in the Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian armies are made at Liege, where they can be manufac- 
tured at the rate of about 500a week. The French make their own, but very 
slowly ; and a heavier or more awkward weapon to use than their Chasseurs 
possess it would be hard to devise as a firearm, though in range and accu- 
racy it is nearly equal to the Minié. 

Under the old contract system, all the shot and shell used in our wars 
were made by private firms, at an average price of about £13 per ton. 
During the Crimean war the enormous expenditure for material of this kind 
alone at last directed attention to the subject, and a foundry was erected at 
the Arsenal for the special manufacture of shot and shell. ‘The success 
which attended this plan led to its gradual extension; till now all the shot 
and shell we are ever likely to use in wars of the greatest magnitude could 
be supplied with ease by the every-day working of the Arsenal foundry, and 
this, too, at a saving to the nation of no less than £6 per ton. 

An ordinary long 32-pounder weighs 57 ewt,, and requires 10 lbs, of pow- 
der to throw a ball to its utmost effective range—3,000 yards. Sir W. Arm- 
stron;’s o3-posaeer: only weighs 26 cwt., and a charge of 5 lbs. of powder 


throws its shot 54 miles, or nearly 10,000 yards. In a $2-pounder of this 
latter kind there are no less than 44 rifle grooves, having one pitch in 10 
at length. 


feet, or eee complete twist round the inside in a gun of 
The gun on which the Government experimented for months at Shoebury- 
ness, before adopting it, was actually fired 3,500 times, and yet is now as 
serviceable as the day it leftthe foundry. So perfect is the weapon as to 
accuracy, that it is said that at 4,000 yards a target 10 feet square could be 
hit 90 times out of 100 by a good artilleryman. 

200 guns are to be made this year by Sir William Armstrong—all of 
them 9, 12, and 18-pounder field-guns, a number quite sufficient to supply 
all our field artillery batteries, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Srverat of the vessels which were originally intended for service in the 
Channel have been dispatched to the Mediterranean : they include five line- 
of-battle ships and one corvette :—The Royal Albert, 121, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Fremantle; the Renown, 91; the Orion, 91; the Victor 
Emmanuel, 91; the Brunswick, 80, and the Racoon, 21. For the immediate 
defence of our own shores, we have the St. Jeand’Acre, 101; the Exmouth, 
91; the Hero, 91; the James Watt, 91; the Algiers, 91; the London, 91; 
the Cressy, 80; the Cirsar, 91 (now on special service in the West Indies), 
and the Agamemnon, 91. Of frigates there are the Liffey, 51; the Emerald, 
51; the Mersey, 40; the Diadem, 32 (also on special service) ; the Doris, 
32; the Curagao, 32; the Termagant, 25, and the Cadmus, 21. Of smaller 
vessels, there are the Brisk, 16; the Falcon, 16 ; the Pioneer, 6; the Flying 
Fish; the Intrepid, 6, and the Assurance, 4—all of the before-mentioned 
ships being screws. Then there are, of paddles, the Firebrand, 6: Virago, 6; 
and Gorgon, 6. The majority of the ships composing this important fleet 
have been commissioned during the past few weeks, and are, for the most part, 
fully manned. We have also a powerful reserve ready to be commissioned 
including the Duke of Wellington, 131; Royal Sovereign, 131; Royal 
George, 102; Edgar, 91; Colossus, 80; Goliath, 80; Meeanee, 80; Majestic, 80; 
Mars, 80; Melpomene, 51; Impérieuse, 51 ; Orlando, 50; Dauntless, 32; and 
also, for the p se of home defence, there are the screw blockships 
Nile, 91; Cornwallis, 60; Pembroke, 60; Blenheim, 60; Russell, 60; 
Hawke, 60; Ajax, 60; Edinburgh, 60; Hastings, 60; Hogue, 60, and the 
Arrogant, 47. The number of vessels in commission therefore, on the home 
station, exclusive of the Cwsar and Diadem, ‘are—ships of the line, 17; 
frigates, 8 ; smaller vessels, 9. Line-of-battle ships ready for commission, 
10; frigates, 3. 

A series of experimental practice with the Armstrong gun is now almost 
daily carried out at Shoeburyness, where the extensive range affords the 
necessary facilities for instructing the Royal Artillery in the use of this 
extraordinary weapon. A new description of carriage for the gun has 
been constructed at the Royal Arsenal, and fully approved by Sir William 
Armstrong. It has also been decided as soon as practicable to introduce 
the Armstrong gun into the naval service. 


The 18th company of Royal Engineers have been sent to Weymouth, for 
the purpose of being employed in putting the line of coast in that neigh- 
bourhood in a thorough state of defence, and erecting batteries and earth- 
works for the mounting heavy guns in those parts which are now unpro- 
tected. The defence of the arsenal at Pembroke and the protection of Mil- 
ford Haven also engage the attention of the authorities. Solid works are 
to be erected upon oo Point, and upon ground contiguous to Con- 
ing aoe Great Head, commanding the entrance to the Haven, is also to 

The following rather remarkable document was recently issued by W. J. 
Foster, ape pt Adjutant-General :— Commanding ofheees do not Albay to 
be aware of the consequences attending the employment of music on the 
recruiting service, yet the uniform and repeated representations from all 
quarters clearly establish the importance of attaching a drum and fife to 
every recruiting party, where such an ement is practicable. His 
Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief now desires that you 
will detail one drummer and one fifer to join one of your parties employed 
on the recruiting service, and you will ut once submit the station of the 
party pi er select for this addition, when the necessary authority will be 
sent to you. 
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OUR FORCES IN INDIA. 


THF report just issued by the Commissioners appointed to consid 
the organisation of the Indian army gives us much important inform ng 
tion. It appears thatin the year 1857—being that of the great revolt. 1 
military force maintainedin the Presidency of Bengal amounted t yee 
152,000 men. In this enormous army there were 16,000 Royal fos thes 
stationed in Bengal in pursuance of the ordinary tour of foreign s, ae : 
There were 6000 local troops of various arms in the immediate nay 
the Company, whose duties lay in India exclusively, These torcrn. 
represented a force of 22,000 Europeans. Then came that ¥ ee 
aggregate of native levies popularly known as the Sepoy army- ae ene 
which comprised certainly not fewer than 130,000 men. Asa otier 7 
result, therefore, the Royal troops were nearly three times as numer fs 
as the local troops, and the natives about six times as numerous as he 
Europeans. Duy 

On one or two points the Commissioners appear to be not ah«» 
lutely, but generally, agreed. They concur in thinking that tha 
European force to be hereafter stationed in Bengal should be 7 
strong, instead of 22,000; and the 
native army = be added to this force, of a numerical strength ot 
more than double that of the European army. But one section of tha 
Commissioners desires to see the European force constituted of Roy ; 
troops exclusively ; the other contends strongly for a reponderance “t 
local troops—in the proportion of some two-thirds of the whole. 
Should the 50,000 men required for Bengal be supplied in regular 
routine from the Queen’s army, like the garrisons of Bermuda and 
Gibraltar, or should the bulk of them be raised for service in India 
exclusively, and so constitute a force recruited from the ordinary 
sources, but of purely local character? The majority of the Com. 
missioners prefer the former alternative, but a minority supports the 
latter by a strong array of arguments and authorities. . 

On behalf of a regular force, composed wholly of troops of the lino 
it is plausibly argued that such a system would furnish India wit}, 
soldiers superior in discipline and vigour to those whom a protracted 
exposure to the climate would necessarily enervate; that whereas hot); 
India and Europe supply their peculiar fields of professional training. 
both such fields ought to be open toall the Queen’s troops alike—an ad. 
vantage which would be lost if one section of the army saw nothing but 
Europe, and another nothing but India; and, finally, that the idea of a 
double organisation, which could never have originated ex: ept in the 
double Government now abolished, is opposed to all fundamental prin- 
ciples of military discipline and policy. 

Besides the 50,000 Europeans and 100,000 sepoys which the Com- 
missioners propose for Bengal, they propose for Madras and Bombay 
15,000 Europeans each and 45,000 sepoys. For the whole of India. 
therefore, we should get an army of 190,000 natives, controlled by 
80,000 Europeans. In addition to these numbers, however, it is as- 
sumed that we shall maintain an organised force of native police, more 
or less formidahly armed, and distributed over the whole country for the 
preservation of order. This force cannot well be set down at less than 
130,000 men, so that the aggregate of native levies would amount to 
340,000, 


e } b 50,000 
incline to consider that a new 


Sir Joun Lawrence was invested with the star of Knight Grand Cross 
(civil division) on Thursday week. Six gentlemen were also admitted a3 
Knights Commanders, among whom were Major-General Franks, of Indian 
renown, and Sir John Young, recently Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. The third class of the order finally received the accession 
of eight gallant officers in the military division. 


AvusTRI4n AND SARDINIAN Finance,—As to the financial resources of 
Austria and Sardinia, the latest returns published officially in this country 
do not extend beyond 1856; but it appears that in 1853, 1854, 1855, and 
1856, Austria, although at peace, was never able, in homely phrase, to 
‘make both ends meet,” her budgets exhibiting the following results :— 
1853, revenue, £23,713,699; exnenditure, £29,396,063; 1854, revenue, 
£24,533,372; expenditure, £38,604,664; 1855, revenue, £26,378,688; ex- 
penditure, £40,268,618; 1856, revenue, £27,316,217 ; expenditure, £33,551,594. 
The amount of the Austrian public debt in 1856 was £241,700,000. The 
public expenditure of the Sardinian Government also exceeded the revenue 
in the five years ending 1457 ; but it will be observed, from the following 
statement on the subject, that the deficit was not comparatively so serious :— 
1853, revenue, £4,360,957; expenditure, £6,037,095; 1854, revenue, 
$5,127,302; expenditure, £5,506,729; 1855, revenue, £5,138,912; expendi- 
ture, £5,654,981 ; 1856, revenue, £5,310,113; expenditure, £5,597,343 ; 1857, 
revenue, £5,438,692; expenditure, £5,749,074. The amount of the Sar- 
dinian public debt at the commencement of 1857 was £27,224,201. The 
declared real value of the imports into the kingdom of Sardinia in the year 
1856 was £15,852,711, and of the exports, £12,523,164; while those of the 
island were £587,815 and £40,070 respectively. The total value of the im- 
ports into the Austrian empire were £23,646,491, in 1855; and of the ex- 
ports, £23,250,870. 


Tur Unpyino Onr.—At Dayton, U.S., a ‘good-looking and well- 
dressed”? man appeared at the Phillips House, and registered his name ‘A. 
V. Lamartine.” His handwriting was ‘‘ very handsome.” Ile was assigned 
an apartment. Presently the clerk was terrified by receiving the following 
epistle :—‘‘ Phillips House, Room 24. To the Clerk,—Dear Sir—I am very 
unwell, and do not expect to recover ; will you be so kind as to send for a 
minister to come tomy room? I care not of which denomination, so he is 
a true Christian and a pious man. Yours respectfully, A. V. LamArtine.” 
The Rev. Mr. Conrad boards in the house (Phillips), and was called in at 
once. The amiable young gentleman told him that he had taken poison. 
A sagacious doctor (Dr. Davis), who also boards at the Phillips, told 
Lamartine that he had taken Jaudanum. Lamartine owned to the Janda- 
num, and “showed the bottle,” but somehow the doctor didn’t think Mr. 
Lamartine had killed himself, and would not give him any emetic, and Mr. 
Lamartine didn’t die. But there was a letter on his table addressed “To 
the Unfeeling World,” in which he told rr that he could ret no work, an1 
would neither beg nor steal, and therefore concluded to die. ‘* Virginia,” 
said he, ‘‘is my nativity ; Cleveland my adopted home. As my name indi- 
cates, Iam of French extraction. My family was good, and I was tenderly 
raised. I am an orphan—few relations. Bury me here, and should I ever 
have a tomb let this be my epitaph : ‘ Far from home, in a land of strangers, 
he died—preferring death to dishonour.’ I have recommendations from the 
best of men, to whom I am grateful. As to death, I am not afraid to die. 
I never was calmer than now. I could write much more, but I will stop. 
One word, however, the last I ever shall write—‘ Agnes "—Atnert Victor 
Lamartine.” And this letter caused feeling on behalf of the fellow. Il» 
was kindly taken care of, and twenty-five dollars and a railroad pass to 
Indianopolis were presented to him. ‘And presently it was ascertained that 
the fellow had been poisoning himself onward through the country, having 
had forty dollars and a pass to Dayton at Sandusky, from the not unfeeling 
but too-feeling world. 


Tue Eartuqvake AT Quito, onthe 22nd of March, at half-past eight, 
a.m., did great damage to the buildings of the city, but not more than ten 
persons are iy 4 to have perished in the ruins. From the temple of 14 

erced there fell the high cupola, some convent cells, and the little cupola 
of the tower, while the clock was striking the fatal hour for the last time. 
Of the public edifices the walls of the company at the corner of the San Fran- 
cisco place are ruined, and the tiles of the building, which was used for the 
transaction of the business of the supreme and superior courts, have fallen. 
The Government palace iscompletely injured in its two cabinets, as well as the 
archiepiscopal palace. The colleges and chapels are all leftin greater or les 
ruin. Although there are a few houses not completely destroyed, there 1 
not a single one which does not demand immediate repair. Some accounts 
state that the city of Machachi is destroyed, as also the towns of the north 
Perucho, Pomasqui, and Cotocollao, including the habitations of the fields. 


A Srory or Dumas.—It is said that while Dumas was roaming about in 
the Caucasus a native was given him by some chief ax an attendant, whom 
he wished to take to Paris with him. A slirri, however, signified to the 
great traveller that he could not export the Circassian valet unless he }\! 
down five hundred francs for him. Now, the magnificent ‘ three-ta 
bashaw”’ of the Boulevards had, as he says, only just enough money ‘v 
come back to his native ‘‘ Bohemia ” with, therefore the Tartar was to *: 
left behind till be could get a passport. But the Tartar is now in Paris, 
whither he has come all alone! et roici comment. When about to bid him 
good-by, Dumas wrote on a piece of paper, “I beg all persons who may 
see this paper and remember my name to help the bearer on upon his 
road, and assist him to come and rejoin me in France.” He signed ths 
with his name and went his way. The Circassian—helped by the Consular 
agent of the place to understand what he was to do—pasted the paper on 
bit of board, and hung it round his neck. The plan succeeded so well that 
he reached Paris, having only cost his master sixty-one francs for travellin= 
expenses, these being furnished him by a French Consul on the Turkish 
border, who paid his passage to Marseilles, and from Marseilles to Paris. 
All the rest had been furnished by private individuals, who each con 
tributed their shure. 


MAY 21, 1859. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO, 100. 

nruxsiine sends to Parliament, instead of Mr. Robert Palmer, 
sin Leicester Viney Vernon, formerly member for Chatham. Cap- 
wn's name used to be Smith, but he took the name of Vernon 

» succeeded to the estates of Vernon-Gallery Vernon. When 
‘ailant Captain was before in Parliament he was very troublesome 
tue Whig Government; for he was always “ wanting to know” 
tuing which the Government did not want to tell him. Whether 
\l be so inquisitive now his friends are in power remains to be 


es reeknockshire.— Here there has Leen no change; but we take this 
unty into our list to notice that in '58 Major Godtrey Charles Morgan 
ected to succeed Sir Joseph Bailey, deceased, and to tell our 


e, be has seen some notable service. Major Morgan, then, is the 
ied the 17th Lancers out of the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
falaclava. When the bruit of the political battle which led to the 
jissolution reached him Major Morgan was prospecting at Gibraltar, 
but Le got home in time for the division. 

~ Cambridgeshire.— It is gall and wormwood to the great landed pro- 
prietors that Edward Ball, a dissenting tenant farmer, should represent 
the county, and it was in their hearts to get up an opposition against 
jim; but when they looked at the final state of the poll in ’57, which 
sows Ball at the head—164 above Adeane, 297 above Elliott Yorke, and 
663 above Lord George John Manners—they deemed discretion the 
better part of valour, and let Mr. Ball alone, 

Cumberland has sent us old General Wyndham again, with Captain 
Lowther; and we notice the fact that we may have the pleasure of 
introducing to our readers the old hero of the great war. leaders, this 
middle-aged, tough-looking old gentleman, then, is General Wyndham, 


who was in the actions of Vimiera, Albuhera, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, | 


anda half dozen cther such actions, concluding with Waterloo, where 
he was severely wounded. He is 69, but might pass for 50. 

lierbyshire (South) returns us Mr. Mundy again, instead of Mr. Col- 
ville. Mr. Mundy represented South Derbyshire from 1849 to 1857. 
Mr. Colville retired. The candidates were Brana, Mundy, and Vernon; 
and the contest was remarkably fierce, for Mundy polled 3185, and 
rnon S184. 
rbyshire (North).—Mr. ‘* One-speech”’ Sturt is again returned 
iout opposition. It was said that that “ one speech’” was inspired 
{oar for his seat. 
Essex (South),—Alas! notwithstanding the tremendous exertions 
which were made, and the money that was poured out like water, to 
secure the return of Mr. Wingfield Baker, he was beaten in the poll by 
Mr. Watlington, by 450 votes. Speeches were made till the speakers 
were hoarse. Every wall was vocal with praises of Mr. Baker and 
exhortations to vote for him. The Protestant spirit was evoked 
azainst Mr, Watlington, who is said to be a Puscyite; and lines 
of carriages, Which seemed to be endless, were posted in Bishopsgate 
an Whitechapel, to take down the London voters, but all to no pur- 
In metropolitan Stratford Mr. Baker was all right; but in the 
agricultural districts he was nowhere. 


I) 


not.ce it here), that there has certainly been a reaction in favour of 
Conservatism amongst the “ag and clergymen, and farmers. From 
all yuarters we learn that John Bright has thoroughly alarmed them. 


l\urham (South).—Here we have little Mr. Farrer, the Conservative, 
back again, after an absence of two years, In 1857, Mr. Henry Pease, 
the Quaker, made a dash at South Durham, and drove out Mr. Farrer ; 
an! the division was represented by two Liberals—to wit, Mr. Quaker 
lease and Lord Harry Vane. But this state of things was not pleasant 
to the Duke of Cieveland, the lordly proprietor of Raby Castle, and, as 
he dared not meddle with Mr. Pease, he gave his brother, Lord Harry, 
notice to quit, and in his place put Mr. Farrer. 

Ilerefordshire has sent Mr. Mildmay instead of yeing Sir Henry 
Cotterill: both are Liberals. 

Ilertfordshire.—Poor Sir Henry Meux, who is hopelessly lunatic, is 
superseded by Mr. Abel Smith, who was member for Herts from ’54 
to'57.. Mr. Smith is a stanch Conservative. There was some talk 
about bringing forward another Liberal with Mr. Pullar; but it was 
diflicult to finda man. Mr. Grosvencr, son of Lord Ebury, was men- 
tioned, but, for some reason or other, it was decided that he wouldn’t do. 

Huntingdonshire.—In 1857, Mr. Rust, Mr. Fellowes, and Mr. 
Heathcote were the candidates. Mr. Rust was at the head of the poll, 
and Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Heathcote were equal—both polling 1,106 
votes; but, in a scrutiny, Mr. Fellowes was declared to be the sitting 
member. This year, Mr, Rust (a local banker) retired, and Mr. Fel- 
lowes, Mr. Heatheote, and Lord Robert Montague took the field ; but 
this time Mr, Heathcote was all behind. Mr. Fellowes polled 1,402; 
Lord Robert, 1,311; and Mr. Heathcote, only 1,060. Lord Robert 
Montague is brother of the Duke of Manchester, of Kimbolton Castle, 
in this county, and related to the Earl of Sandwich family, whose house 
at Hinchinbrook is in the neighbourhood of Huntingdon: 

Kent (West).—Here the Liberals were ignominously def2ated. The 
two old members were Mr. Charles Wykeham Martin, and Mr. What- 
man; but they were not very old members, for they came in for West 
kent only in 1857. They were wafted into Parliament on the ery of 
“Palmerston and the honour of the English Flag!’’ and, good eusy 
men, fancied then they were safe on their seats for some years to come. 
But is was not to be so. West Kent seldom grants long leases to its 
members, and, moreover, there was a general impression amongst the 
Conservatives that West Kent had made a mistake in 1857, and that 
itis not so liberal as the return of two Liberal candidates made it 
appear. And, still further, there was great discontent even amongst 
the Liberals. There is a hop-duty agitation raging in Kent, and there 
Was a suspicion that the members had not been so active in the matter 
4s they ought to have been. But there was for a time a difficulty in 
finding the right men. At last, however, the difficulty was get over, 
and Lord Holmesdale and Sir Edward Filmer took the field. They 
Were hardly men, but they were within the Statute, and that was 
enough. ‘They will be men soon, if they live. It was a close fight 
though, after all, between Sir Edward and Mr. Martin, for the latter 
Saag 3587 against Sir Edward 3679. Lord Holmesdale is the son of 

Hail Amherst; Sir Edward Filmer is the son of the Sir Edward who 
formerly represented West Kent. ‘ . 

Leicestershire (North).—Three Conservatives were in battle array 
here—Lord John Manners, Mr. Hartopp, and Mr. Frewen, formerly 
Ml’. for East Sussex. Mr. Frewen came forward on ‘ purely 
Protestant principles,” and was beaten, as he was in 1857, by a large 
‘uajority, Mr. Basil Farnham Wood quietly retired. Mr. Hartopp 
18 unknown to us. MN 

Lincolnshire (South) has made a change—Mr. Anthony Willson has 
retired in favour of Mr. George Hussey Packe, the brother of the 
teiiber for South Leicestershire, akin in blood but not in polities. 
Mr. llussey Packe adheres to the political creed of his family; his 
brother is a Tory, 

_ Norfolk es ) 
General Windham—Redan Windham—a Liberal, who is in India. 

_Somersetshire (West).— Mr. Hood, Conservative, supersedes Mr. 

ore Langton, of the like creed. J 

Sullolk (West).—The members for West Suffolk were, in the last 
Parliament, Mr, Waddington and Captain Bennett. Mr. Waddington 
sd and feeble, and has therefore retired. Earl Jermyn, Mr. Parker, 
and Captain Bennett, all three Conservatives, stood; and Captain Ben- 
hett was defeated. Why there should be this clapper-clawing amongst 
friends we know not. Captain Bennett has represented West Suffolk 
Since 1845, 

_ Warwickshire (South).—Sir Charles Mordaunt supersedes Mr. Bolton 

‘ng—a change ot persons only, as both are Liberals, ; 

Wiltshire (South).—Lord Henry Thynne, a Tory, occupies the seat 
of Mr, Wyndham, a Liberal. Lord Henry contested South Wilts in 
%/. and was defeated, but now he comes in without a contest. 

Yorkshire (West Riding).—A notable battle has been fought here. 


/0 the retirement of My. Edmund Beckett Denison, once a Conservatire, 


Was A ° rs . 
ealers who Major Morgan is; for, though he is only twenty-nine years | 


(astain Morgan of the 17th Lancers who was at Alma. Inkerman, and | 


The fact is (and we may as well | 


then a Liberal-Conservative, and lately a cipher, for he had ceased to 
attend the House—the Liberals determined to make a desperate grasp 
at this much-coveted seat. They had got a Whig member in the person 
of Sir John Ramsden, the great Huddersfield proprietor, and they deter- 
mined to place by his side a Radical, and, that there might be no mis- 
take, they put forward Mr. Frank Crossley, the Radical, teetotal, dis- 
senting carpet-manutucturer of Halifax. “Some of the Brookes Club 
cocked up their aristocratic noses, and said it wouldn't do. “ Frank 
Crossley! why, he is a manufacturer! and a dissenter ! won't do—bad 
taste—very good man for Halifax, but not for a county—especially 
against a Wortley—the Wharnclitfes have too much influence there, and 
the Whig familics won't like it.” But, in spite of all these sinister fore- 
bodings, the Yorkshiremen persisted, and the dissenting, teetotal manu- 
facturer beat the son of a lord by nearly 2,000 votes, 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


We add to our previous list of the members who have been returned 
to the new Parliament, distinguished as ‘* Liberals” and “ Conserva- 
tives "— 

_ Those members who had no seats in the last Parliament are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk (*) 
ENGLAND. 
Viscount Galway C | Pembrokeshire Lord Emlyn C 
Mr. F. Foljambe L | Radnorshire ... SirJ. B. Walsh © 
Gloucestersh.(E.) Sir C.Codrington C | Yorkshire (N. ) Hon. W. Duncombe C 
Mr. E.S. Holford C Riding) 1Mr. E.8.Cayley © 


East Retford ... 


Merionethshire Mr. Wynn C | Yorkshire(W.\ Sir J. Ramsden L 
Northumber- (Lord Lovaine C Riding) ( Mr. Crossley L 
land (N.) ( Mr. Ridley* © 
IRELAND. 

Antrim (Count.) Mr. Pakenham | Londonderry(Co.)Mr. Dawson L 
Mr. Upton* C Sir F. Heygate* C 

Armagh (Count.) Mr. Close C | Longford (Co.) Col. Greville L 
Colonel Verner C Col. White L 

Athlone Mr. Ennis L| Louth (County) Mr. Fortescue L 
Carlow (County) Mr. Bunbury Cc Mr. Bellew" L 
Mr. Bruen C | Mallow .. Mr. Longfield® © 

Carrickfergus... Mr. Torrens* C| Mayo (County) Mr. Brown L 
Cashel . Mr. Lanegan‘ C Mr. Palmer © 
Cavan (County) Mr. Annesley ©] Meath (County) Mr. Corbally L 
Mr. Maxwell Cc Mr. M‘Evoy L 

| Cork (City) Mr. Fagan L | Queen’s County Col. Dunne Cc 
Mr. Beamish = L | Mr. M. Dunne* L 

Cork (County) Mr. Deasy L | Roscommon (Co.) Mr. French L 
Mr. V.Senlly* L Mr. Gofl* C 

Galway County) Sir T. Burke L | Sligo (County). Mr. Booth CG 
Mr. Gregory c Mr. Cooper ... L 

Kildare (County) Mr. Cogan L.| Tipperary (Co.) Mr. Waldron L 


Mr. O’Ferral* 
Mr. Hennessey 
Mr. O'Brien 


The O’ Donoghue L 
Tyrone (County) Mr. L.Corne © 
LordC, Hamilton C 


King’s County 


Leitrim (County) Mr. Brady L | Waterford Mr. Hassard... L 
Mr. W. 0. Gore C Mr. Blake | L 
Limerick (County )Mr. Monsell L| Westmeath (Co.) Sir R. Levinge L 
Mr. Dickson ro) Mr. Urquhart* L 

SCOTLAND. 


| Ayr Burghs Mr. FE. Craufurd L | Linlithgowshire Major Hamilton*C 
; Buteshire ... Mr. D. Mure © | Montrose -. Mr. Baxter ... L 
Kirkcudbright Mr. Mackie ... lL] Orkney &Shetland Mr. F, Dundas L 


(ast). — Mr. Howes, a Conservative, takes the place of | 


POETRY AND THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue unanimity exhibited by men of all shades of opinion at the 
elections in denouncing any policy tending to involve this country in 
the present awful struggle between Austria and France is encouraging. 
The excitement of many of the speakers, soaring above the vulgar level 
of prose, found vent in the language of poetry. 

r. Cardwell, addressing his constituents at Oxford, advocated the 
non-interference ot England, and expressed his wish that the blood of 
our youth might not be shed like water in foreign lands, In the 
words of Pope (‘‘ Windsor Forest’’) he told them— 

‘*No more our souls shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber’s sands, or Ister’s foaming flood.” 

Mr. Bright, after drawing a vivid and eloquent picture of the 
horrors of war and the responsibility of those who needlessly have 
recourse to it, bade his hearers 

‘* See where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorches all it glares upon.” 
Such is the terrible image which Byron (‘“ Childe Harold,”’ canto i., 
stanza 39) draws of war, and few more striking descriptions are to 
be found.in the compass of English poetry. : 

Mr. Du Cane, of Braintree, Essex, expressed, in the words of Cowper 
(Winter Morning Walk—‘' Task’’), an opinion that 

‘War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings should not play at.” 

Lord Henniker’s speech, perhaps the only one of a hostile com- 
plexion, concluded with a hope that Italian freedom is only a question 
of time. It is difficult to attach any precise meaning to this much-used 
and vague phrase. The ‘‘time’’ may be a year, or it ma be the 
Greek Calends. In the words of Byron’s “ Giaour,’’ his Lordship was 
convinced that 

** Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Vequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.’’ 

Mr. Walter, in his speech at Abingdon on being elected one of the 
members for Berkshire, adverting to the possible contingency of his 
constituents at some future period withdrawing their confidence from 
him, intimated his intention, in that case, of turning the sword with 
which, asa knight of the shire, he was girt, into a ploughshare, ex- 
claiming — ; 

“Let me be no assistant for a State, 
But keep a farm and carters.”’ 
This quotation, which was apt, addressed to a purely agricultural con- 
stituency, is taken from the mouth of the old statesman Polonius. 

Captain Vernon, on the same occasion, quoted a well-known passage 
from “‘ Macbeth,”’ to describe the dishonesty of political jugglers, who 
delude the people with empty professions and 

“ palter with them in a double sense ; 
Who keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 

Mr. Hanbury, at the Middlesex election, rejoicing in the sympathy 
which was springing up among the various classes of the land, prophesied 
that a time would soon come when 

“The rich man helps the poor, 
And the poor man loves the great,” 
as Mr. Macaulay describes the halcyon days of the earlier times of the 
Roman Republic in his ‘‘ Lay of Horatius,” which, to us, seems ‘to 
stir the heart as with a trumpet.” 


———— 


Tue Lorp Provost, MaciIstRATES, AND Town Covuncit, or Peetu have 
set an example, which will doubtless be followed by other municipalities, in 
presenting an address to the distinguished Anglo-Indian statesman and 
commander Sir John Lawrence. 

Tur Peace Sociery.—The forty-third anniversary of the Peace Society 
has been held at Finsbury Chapel. Mr. Sturge was to have taken the 
chair, but he, being dead, Mr. Joseph Pease occupied that position. The 
speeches were none of them new or interesting. ‘Ihe resolutions asserted 
that it was the duty of this country to maintain a strict neutrality during 
the present continental war, and denounced the gigantic system of military 
armaments now existing as the fertile cause of war, and the great enemy of 
human progress. 

ATTEMPTED MuRDER IN Bermonpery.—A certain Mrs. Ann Fadder had 
been often insulted by her brother-in-law, Jeremiah Coughlin, Her 
husband at length rebuked him; on which Coughlin struck him in the 
fuce and stabbed him in the throat with a claspknife. It is not expected 
that Fadder will recover. 


| Carnegie informed the First Lord of the a 
| inquiries at Dover, and he was satisfied success was im 


— - 
THE PAKINGTON, PEEL, AND GRAHAM 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Sir James Granam, at the Carlisle election, stated that “ in order 
to influence the elections the War Department, by an act of prero- 
gative, Parliament not sitting, had increased the allowance to publicans 
for soldiers billeted on them from 1d. to 4d." 
General Peel applied to him for a ri tractation, on the ground that 
he must have known that the publicans' allowance was “ fixed’’ by the 
Mutiny Bill; that the intention of the Government to make it 4d. was 
announced in February and repeated in Mareh; and that the Mutiny 
Bill passed before there was any idea of a dissolution, and the War 
Office circular, directing the payment of the additional allowance, was 

issued previous to the dissolution. 

Sir James replied, withdrawing the charge of arbitrary Parlia- 
Mentary interference, but said :—‘ The fact remains that a large in- 
crease of billet money has been made at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, and was announced on the eve of a general election.”’ 

A charge in the same speech about an undue outlay of public money 
at Berwick he retracted wholly, upon the ground of better information, 

Sir James has also had to pick a bone with Sir John Pakington 
about the same speech. He had stated at the hustings that ‘ Captain 
Admiralty he had made 
ssible without 
the use of means which, as a man of honour, he could not use. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty said—* There is no option,’ and intimated 
that he must go to Dover.’” Upon this Sir Juhn pulls him up. He 
has ‘‘no recollection of a single word having passed between Captain 


| Carnegie and himself as to corrupt practices being essential to success 


at lover, and Captain Carnegie did not allege in his published letter 
that he had made to him (Sir John) any such statement. He did tell 
Captain Carnegie he had, in his opinion, no honourable option. But 
those words referred to the conditions on which he had accepted office, 
and were spoken without the slightest reference to imputations upon 
the people of Dover."’ To this Sir James replies, with characteristic 
caution :—** What he said was based upon Captain Carnegie’s published 
letter, and he believed that was quoted pretty accurately.’’ ‘ But,’’ 
says he in conclusion, “if I have erred in any particular, or have in the 
least misrepresented the purport of the conversation between you and 
Captain Carnegie, I readily express my regret.’’ 

And so the trilogy ends with a safe bit of penitence from the 
blundering Knight ot Netherby, and an enlightened public is left to 
draw its own inferences, ‘a cartload of ’em if it likes,’ as Coleridge's 
furmer said. 


ACCIDENT AT THE VICTORIA HOTEL WORKS. 


Tur design of the new Victoria Hotel, of which Mr. George Myers 
is the builder, includes several inner courts, from thirty to forty ‘feet 
square, intended to afford light and ventilation to the intertor apartments 
ot the hotel. It was in one of these courts that the accident occurred, and 
the cause is thus explained :—At intervals of some fifteen or twenty feet a 
stage, supported on strong girders, built into the walls, was thrown across 
this court, forming a base of operations for the men employed on the sur- 
rounding parts of the structure. To these stages the bricks and mortar 
used in the construction of the building were conveyed from a hoist worked 
by horse power on the northern side of the hotel. “As the walls Tose, 8uc- 
cessive stages were erected, and it is confidently stated that the contractor 
had given especial orders one should be allowed to rest upon the other. 
A deviation from this prudent precaution as the works advanced has been 
the cause of a terrible accident. 

The building had been carried up to a height of about seventy feet when 
the last stage was thrown across the court in which the accident occurred. 
For the purposes of its erection the materials of the next stage appear to 
have been used, and when completed there was a clear space below to the 
basement of the building, all the intervening stages having been removed. 
This was the state of matters on the morning of Friday week, when the 
stage was loaded with a large quantity of bricks and mortar, some dozen or 
more labourers being engaged upon it at the same moment, when, in an 
instant, the girders supporting one-half of the stage gave way. 

‘The fall from the stage to the basement was about sixty-five feet, and, as 
several beams and girders intersected the open space, it will be no matter 
of surprise that of the thirteen individual who fell not less than four were 
picked up quite dead. A fifth died soon afterwards, the others escaping 
with injuries more or less serious. ‘The works were very properly stopped 
immediately after the accident, and labour was not resum: during the day. 

An inquest was opened next day; but, beyond viewing the scene of the 
accident, little was done. The inquiry was adjourned. 

‘The deputy-chairman of the company said they intended to contribute in 
a liberal manner to the necessities of the families of the deceased ; indeed, 
a subscription was on foot among the shareholders. 


Sir JAMSETJER JesEEuHOY died at Bombay, on the 14th of April, at the 
age of 76. He was at the head of the native mercantile body of India, and 
was created a baronet by the British Government a few years back. He 
was also presented with the freedom of the city of London. His donations 
to public objects during his successful mercantile career amounted to about 
£300,000, and he has bequeathed a large fortune to his family. 

Ax Insutr to Scoriaxp.—The following letter explains itself :—‘ Lon- 
don, May 5.—Sir, I have received your letter containing the strange charge 
of having stated in the House of Lords that the Queen had obtained Scot- 
land by conquest. I call it strange, because you tound your interpretation 
on a perfectly correct report of my speech, which you quote as follows :—‘ I 
know of no other title by which her Gracious Majesty holds the kingdom of 
Scotland, her empire of India, and some of the colonial dependencies of the 
British Crown, than these three—right of inheritance, of conquest, and of 
treaty.” You must be ignorant of the construction of our language if you 
do not see in this sentence a successive application of the words * inherit- 
ance’ to Scotland, ‘conquest’ to India, and ‘treaty’ to Malta and other 
dependencies.—I am, &c., Maumessury. John Steiil, Esq., Grange Road.” 

How Boys can Conspire.—A daring conspiracy has lately been detected 
amongst a gang of juvenile offenders in the Home in the East Reforma- 
tory, Old Ford, Bow. ‘There is little doubt that the boys had planned 
some scheme to poison the governor and officers of the institution, for the 
purpose of destroying the warrants and papers by which they might be 
identified, and securing their own liberation. The Home contains about 
forty boys, from ten to seventeen years of age. About three weeks since 
eleven, of them concocted a plan by which it was proposed that one of their 
number, who had been in the service of a chemist, should procure some 
arsenic, which was to be mixed in the morning's milk before 1t was served 
out through the house. This boy was in the confidence of the governor, 
and was daily sent out to Bow on errands. Another of the ang was in 
the habit of receiving the milk at the gates, while the others had to pre- 
pare the breakfasts for the rest of the inmates. The poison was to have 
been got on the 4th, but the boy, becoming frightened, refused to get it. 
This led to fears that their scheme would be divu ged to the governor, Mr. 
Cordelier, and th determined upon escaping from the house 
that night; and in course of the — they got into the governor's 
room and stole a brace of loaded pistols. During the night they plundered 
some of the stores, and, bursting open a door leading into the orchard, they 
escaped into an adjoining field, and made off towards Temple Mills, in the 
direction of Epping Forest. ‘They had not got away more than fifteen 
minutes before Mr. Cordelier, the governor, had notice of their flight. He 
started off on horseback in pursuit, and about twelve o'clock he learned 
that the police had passed a group of some twenty boys on the Woodford 
road, who stated that they were going bird’s-nesting. On reaching 
Loughton he traced them to Epping, where he obtained the aid of Mr. 
Clark, the superintendent of the Essex constabulary, and the chase was 
continued towards Harlow. At length the young desperadoes were come 
up with in the village of Great Hadden, six miles from Bishop's 
Svortford, and it was only after a threat that the officers would shoot them 
if they resisted that they were made prisoners. They were then taken tu 
Bishop’s Stortford, and Mr. Cordelier returned with them to London, and 
delivered them to the police-station at Bow. The following morning they 
were handcuffed, to be taken before the istrates at Worship-street Police 
Court, but, notwithstanding three constables escorted them, five of them 
succeeded in slipping from the irons and escaped, and have not since been 
heard of, ‘Ihe others were examined before the magistrate, and made their 
excuses as follows :—‘* Smith: I wanted to get out, May, Miles, Orme, 
and Russell : We wanted to go to sea. Wood: The place didn’t suit me. 
Emms (a very diminutive boy, of singular appearance) ; I have nothing 
to say. Cooper: The governor barre en me, and dared me to run away. 
Barnes : I didn’t like the oe Aldridge : Ditto, and I didn’t get enough 

b. Mr. D’Eyncourt : What is their allowance for tea? Mr. Cordelier : 
ight ounces of bread, sir, and a pintof cocoa. Mr. D’Eyncourt: Cer- 
tainly their looks denote good feeding. Smith, May, Russell, and Orme, 
and Wood will be imprisoned for three months, Miles for two months, 
Barnes for one month, Aldridge for twenty-one days, Cooper fourteen 
days, and Ens will be discharged to be taken again into the Reformatory.”’ 
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THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES OFFICE 
Is REMOVED from 148, F_eer Street, to 2, CATHERINE STREET, 
STRAND. 

All Communications, for ADVERTISEMENTS, or otherwise, must hence- 
forth be addressed to ** Mr. T. Fox, Publisher of the IttusrazaTep Times, 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 

Stamrep Epirion To Go Frer py Post. 
3 months, 3s. 10d. ; 6 months, 7s. §1.; 12 months, 15s. 2d. 

Subscriptions to be by P.O. order, payable to Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine 

Street, Strand. Fk 

It is necessary that Four Stamps be forwarded with all applications to 
the Publisher of the Intustratep Tires for single copies of the Paper. For 
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MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY. | 
Tux above Map has been reprinted, and may now be obtained, together 
with the Number of the Paper with which it was issued, on application to the 
Publisher of the In:vsrratep Times. Price of the Number and the Map, 
3\d., or free by post for five stamps. Early application is necessary to secure 
copies. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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do so forthwith, as, after June 30, Back Numbers of the InLustratEep Times 
will be no longer on sale. 
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HOME TOPICS. 

Wuue the War occupies all tongues and pens, it is natural 
that subjects which at any other time would demand special 
treatment should be “ lumped” together in comparative insigni- 
ficance. Even domestic politics, for the time, fall under this 
description ; and the popular notion of a Government is a body 
bound to supply us with fleets, forts, militia, and rifle volunteers, 

So long, however, as the necessary preparations are made for 
defence—which surely do not require the united efforts of all 
departments of the State—we need not put everything else on the 
shelf. On the contrary, this would have the effect of drawing 
us into the combat for certain, while it would leave all useful 
business on one side. For our own parts, we hope to see some 
practical legislation during the Session yet; it seems likely to be 
a late summer and a long one, and there is plenty for Parlia- 
ment todo. As to a Reform Bill, there is positively nothing 
whatever to prevent the country having one, except the per- 
sonal convenience and rivalries ot a handful of old gentlemen 
of various ways of thinking. The country is ready, without 
being greedy ; the mass of the House of Commons are pledged 
to the subject; and if ten men, all living within a couple of 
miles of each other, could only agree, the twenty-four millions 
of the population would be easily satisfied. This is a point of 
view from which the question is not usually regarded, but we 
invite people to consider how true it is. Probably such a posi- 
tion was never seen in the world before. We have all read of 
peoples struggling for political rights, and asking more than 
statesmen thought it wise to grant them. We have all heard 
of agitators trying to lash people into a demand for more than 
was good forthem. But here statesmen and people are sub- 
stantially agreed. All sensible men want a moderate bill, and 
the country would be content with it; and yet we cannot get a 
moderate bill because A, B, and C will not settle how its passing 
shall affect them! Lucky will it be for England if she escapes 
for another century evil consequences from such deadlocks. 

Meanwhile—and till the meeting of Parliament shows us 
what we have to expect in the way of party manceuvres—a few 
domestic subjects vie with each other in endeavouring to attract 
public attention. The finding of the jury in the matter of the 
Hounslow gunpowder explosion would at any other time have 
made a great sensation. That works of such extent should be car- 
ried on “in a loose and dangerous manner;’’ that ‘ gun- 
powder” should “have been kept on the premises in such vast 
quantities as to be attended with danger to the workmen as 
well as to the inhabitants of the surrounding neighbourhood ;”’ 
are very serious and remarkable declarations, Yet they cer- 
tainly seem to us to be justified by the evidence brought before 
the Coroner; nor can we wonder that the jury should recommend 
the subjection of gunpowder manufactories to Government 
control. The plain truth is, that in their eagerness to realise 
fortunes (though we wish to make no personal imputations) our 
manufacturers are apt to expose their workmen to risks far too 
great, In cotton-mills limbs are fractured; in gunpowder- 

mills heads are blown off. But in these last cases the 
“neighbourhood” is injured likewise; so, naturally, there is 
more chance of a remedy. 

Some stir is being made in the matter of volunteer riflemen, 
but not without signs that local and social jealousies may mingle 
with the movement, if the public does not bring all its common 
sense to bear on them. People will do well to remember that 
it is a serious national duty they are undertaking in volunteer- 
ing, and that they had better make the most of the conditions 
imposed on it by Government, by cheerfully accepting the 
organisation proposed, and being content to take that place 
under it pointed out to each by his own means and social posi- 
tion. If aspiring youth would remember that all cannot be 
officers, that would perhaps be a usefal preliminary, At pre- 
sent our fear is that the expense of rifle, uniform, c., and the 
time required for drill, will be found a more serious obstacle 
to a numerous volunteer corps than has been anticipated. Why 
no? assist a wider class by arms and such help? And could not 
those famous shots, the gamekeepers and their assistants, be 
turned to account in such a way as to admit of their being quietly 
organised into regiments in the event of absolute invasion being 
threatened ? 

Our home topics are varied enough, anyhow; for some worthy 
people have been alarming themselves this week because the 
‘poor dear Duke” of Leeds (the descendant of that model 
apprentice, Osborne, who saved his master’s daughter from 
drowning) has died a Papist, At first it was denied, but 
‘ Bishop Briggs” (the appellation is more orthodox than dig- 
nified) has shown us that there can be no doubt of the fact. 
Surely, the importance of it is much overrated by our alarmists, 
When one of these magnates does “go over” the evil is very 
apt to rest there. His sons have too much sense to risk being 
rejected for the county by following the old gentleman. His 
dwughters knew exactly the limited number of eligible men 
among the Catholic aristocracy. The very “ Jeameses”’ prefer 
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meat every day, and are orthodox Protestants in their attach- 
ment to flesh. The bugbear of the Pope is surely a little too 
much worked @propos of such a case as the “conversion” of a 
man to whose opinion, for aught one has ever heard of him, no 
human being would attach an iota of importance. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Her Masesty anv tue Covrr will take their departure from town on 
the 20th or 2lst for Osborne, and will there receive the Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia. Her Royal Highness will accompany the Queen back 
to town. 


Tne Marrrack or Patncr Gronok or Saxony with the sister of the 
King of Portugal took place on the |\th instant. The young married couple 
will leave the Portuguese capital on the 15th. 


Mr. G. V. Brooxe has become the lessee of the Theatre Royal, Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Hudson, the Irish comedian, has appeared there. Miss Emma 
Stanley seems to be meeting with considerable success, and Mrs. Butler’s 
** readings” attract large audiences. 


Some or tHe Native GENTLEMEN oF CatcurtTa propose to establish a 
club, on the European model, to be called the Union Club. 


Tue Sr. James’s TuEatre opens, it is said, on the llth of June next, 
with the new opera of ‘‘ Raymond and Agnes,” by Edward Loder, and the 
celebrated Spanish ballet troupe immortalised by the critiques and writings 
of Victor Hugo, Dumas, &c. The theatre opens under the management of 
Mr. Augustus Braham and Signor Marques, and new operas will be pro- 
duced in succession, the next, we believe, on the list being from the pen of 
G. A. Macfarren. 


Mr. Facan, M.P. ror Cork, being dead, the Liberal party are, itis said, 
prepared with a candidate in the person of Dr. Lyons, who is certain to 
solicit their suffrages. An address from Mr. B. H. Carroll has appeared, 
and Mr. Hood is also canvassing. 


Sir Ricuarp Dacres most probably will be the sueccssor of General 
Williams at Woolwich. 


Mr. Henry Drummonn Woo yr, private secretary to Sir Edward Lytton, 
is named as Government Secretary at Corfu, in succession to Sir Thomas 
Bowen, who is appointed Governor of the new colony of Queensland (More- 
ton Bay), in Australia. 


Syap Anpoo..an, a native of Oude, is, we understand, a candidate for 
the Hindustani Teachership in the University of Oxford. 


AN ORDER HAS BEEN IssvED FoR THE REMOVAL OF THE Mitrrary Srores 
which lie in the moat of the Tower. We consider (says the ** United Service 
Gazette”) this is preparatory to serving out the 50,000 muskets which the 
gentlemen from the War Office told the Commission were useless, excepting 
in case of an invasion! 


A Scrar or Paver, on which the following was written, was found in a 
bottle by some seamen belonging to Fareham, whilst sailing between Ryde 
and Cowes :—‘ Bolton leaves all his property to his servant Doogan, if he 
is not brought home alive.—H. A. Bouton.” 


“Tae Court or GENERAL Sessions aT New York,” says the “ Tribune,” 
“opens with a bloody calendar. Eleven prisoners are to be tried for murder, 
and four for manslaughter.” 


Tux Paris Acapemie have been examining a discovery of Dr. Reybold 
for increasing productive power by electricity. It is said that he can make 
grain sprout in three days, at a trifling expense! 

Two Frencu Excineers employed upon the Austrian railway, who have 
just been sent away from Vienna for tampering with news and messages to 
the French authorities, have arrived in Paris. Their first visit was to 
Walewski, who sent for Rothschild immediately, and the interview lasted a 
long time, giving rise to all kinds of gossip and speculation. 

Tux ASsoctATION FOR PRoMOTING THE GENERAL WELFARE OF THE BLIND 
held a meeting on Saturday, the Bishop of London in the chair. 


Mr. Joseru Sturox, or Brruincuam, of Anti-Slavery celebrity, died on 
Saturday, of disease of the heart. 


Ture LATE GeorGck Sternenson is to have a statue, by Lough, a New- 
castle man, nearly opposite the central station, if the Corporation grant the 
site, which is pretty certain. 

Tur Norrincuam Town Covncit, after a protracted and warm discussion, 
have agreed to a site being given in the Arboretum for a stutue of the late 
Feargus O’Connor. This decision has created great dissatisfaction in the 
town. 


Tur Ercutren Atracas presented to the colony of Victoria arrived on 
the 17th of February, and were in good health. 

In Eoyrt an attempt has been made to assassinate the Pacha, and his 
Highness has been living on board his yacht, Faid Gehaad, in consequence. 


Mrs. Susan CusumMan Muspratt is just dead at Liverpool. She leaves 
her husband, Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, the chemist, with a young family. 
Miss Cushman, her sister, was in Rome, and only arrived in time to find her 
sister dead. 


A Britisu Post-orrick having been established at Cairo, letters addressed 
to that city, forwarded by British packet, either by way of Marseilles or by 
way of Southampton, may be sent unpaid or paid to destination at option. 

Tur Genrrac CONFERENCE Or THE STATES OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN 
is appointed to take place on the Ist of June, probably at Harzburg. The 
chief object of the meeting is to fix the tariffs ior three years, from 1860 to 
1862 inclusive. 


Tr 1s 8atp THAT Princess CLoTiLpE has bought the celebrated fan which 
belonged to the late Queen of Oude. The fan is made of white silk, richly 
embroidered with emeralds and fine pearls. The handle, of ivory and 
gold, is ornamented with rubies and seventeen large diamonds of the purest 
water, 


“HovsenoLp Worps” Has BEEN So_p By Auction by Mr. Hodgson, of 
Fleet Street. The biddings commenced at £500. From £1,100 the biddings 
were between Mr. Charles Dickens and Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
area the copyright was purchased by Mr. Charles Dickens for the sum 
of £3,550. 


A Great NoN-INTERVENTION MeretiNno has been held at Norwich. An 
address to the Queen, in favour of abstinence from the present war, was 
adopted unanimously. 


Count pr Persieny, the successor of Marshal the Duke de Malakoff a§ 
Ambassador of France at the Court of St. James’s, arrived in London 
shortly after eleven a.m. on Saturday from Paris, accompanied by the 
Countess de Persigny. 


Urwarps or Firry or Sixty Persons were drowned at Schutten Hoffen, 
near Prague, by the falling of a bridge during a religious ceremony. 


Mr. Iespen R. Cuampers, of Scarborough, having been disappointed in 
the purchase of a horse, borrowed a gun from one of his workmen and shot 
himself through the body. 


Tur Lonpon Racoep Scnoor Union 1s Flovrisuixe. There are 23,000 
children in the schools, 326 shoeblacks earned in the year £4,000. There 
are 2,700 voluntary teachers, and more are wanted. We cull these facts from 
the report presented at the fifteenth annual meeting. 


TuE Members or THe Mecnanics’ Instirurr, Melbourne, have deter- 
mined upon erecting a new hall at an expense of £7,500. 

Mr. Conpen has been staying with President Buchanan. 

A CENTRAL Spirk is being added to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 

As AN INsTANCE OF Rarip’Surpsuriptna, it may be mentioned that the 
91-gun steamship Anson, commenced three months ago, at Woolwich, will 
be shortly finished. 

Messrs. Burton AND Speke, the well-known travellers, arrived at Aden 
on the 17th ult., after penetrating 7(\0 miles into Central Africa, and sur- 
veying several lakes, including that of Uniamesi. 

Tux Sum or £3,000 has been voted by the Corporation of Melbourne for 
this year’s quota towards the erection of public baths and fountains. Ar- 
rangements have been made for erecting twenty-four water-taps at the junc- 
tions of the principal streets of Melbourne. 


Tue Rev. W. Ricnwarps having contradicted a report that the Duke of 
Leeds was received into the Catholic Church shortly before his death, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Beverley affirms that the statement is correct. 


He himself confessed the Duke, and administered to him the sacrament of 
extreme unction. 


An Op Man, NamED Nontn, has been killed at Stillington, ten miles 
from York, in a fracas with some roisterers at a public-house, 

Masor-GeneraL Sir Ricuanp Arrey was thrown from his horse last 
week, in one of the metropolitan parks, and bruised about the hip. 

Tae CLERGY are more numerous in Sicily than in any other part of Italy, 
or, perhaps, in the world; the number of priests, monks, or nuns being 
33,266, or one out of sixty-nine inhabitants. 

DeseRTION FAOM THE Aemy is so frequent that a new warrant has 
been issued by the Gencral Commanding-in-Chief authorising the punish- 
ment of flogging in such cases. 

In tuk Insotvent Destors’ Court, last week, it ooz2d out that persone 
who were employed by Moses and Sons were only paid Is. Gd. fur waking 
pilot-coats and 7d, for making trousers, 


-_—_—— —————————— 
Tue Queen was Granten tuk Dioxity or an Earn, to Visco, 
CANNING by the title of Earl Canning; and the dignity of a Baron of a 
United Kingdom to Baron Elphinstone, by the title of Baron Elphinston,. 
of Elphinstone, Stirling. Mes 

Tur Prince Consorr has intimated that he will visit Aberdeen to or 
the proceedings of the British Association, at which he is to presi } 
on the 7th or lth of September next. 

Tur Prince or Waxes was to leave Gibraltar at the close of the week 
the Osborne yacht, for the Tagus, in order to visit the King of Portugal ; 
the Royal Family at Lisbon. After a stay of four days in Lisbon: the 
Prince and attendants will embark on board the Osborne, and retur:, ¢ 
to Portsmouth. 

Tur Naval Derences in THe AvsTRALIAN Waters have been «t 
ened, and are now under a commodore’s command. ; 
on the Australian coast has been determined upon. 

Mr. Cuan es Grevitre has resigned the office of Clerk of the Council 

Tue Two Ilvunprep ann Friern Fesrivar. of the Co: poration of the : 
of the Clergy was celebrated with great pomp at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Wednesday. The assembly met for the first time under the dome, 

Tur Ever-nvsy E. T. Smita, Esq., having proposed a “ Theatrical Tox: 
monial to Mr. Charles Kean,” that gentleman announces that, “being per, 
fectly satisfied with the reception my ctforts in support of the drama have 
met with from the public, I have no desire to be intruded on their consid... 
tion in the manner proposed.” ; 

Mr. Facan, recently elected at Cork, died a few days since, 

eae More Licurt!” were the last words of Goethe. The sun shone bri! 

liantly into the room where Humboldt died, and it is reported that his | 1 
words addressed to his niece were— Wie herrlich diese Strahlen: «,. 
scheinen die Erde zum Himmel zu rufen!” (How grand these rays! ‘uy = 
seem to beckon earth to heaven !) ata 

Tur Mancukster CuamMbper or Commence is petitioning against th 
resort to increased import duties on manufactured geods as a means of 
raising permanent revenue for India. ; 

Tue Late Baron Humsonpr has bequeathed to his friend and seryant 
Seiffert, who had lived with him $3 years, all his immense library, ji 
furniture, and other articles of value. His manuscripts, however, are not 
comprised in the gift, and amongst them is one of a geographical work of 
greater extent than any hitherto published. : 

Mx. Unavn rt delivered the concluding portion of his lecture on thy 
war in Italy on Monday night. Amid much that was strange ani in- 
comprehensible in his address there were some passages which displaye| 
both reason and eloquence. But we doubt whether Mr. Urquhart is ¢o)- 
rectly reported, for he is made to say that the Queen’s proclamation is a liv 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBs. 


Turner is a piece of good news for Parliamentary reporters. 
Reporters’ trot in the House of Commons has been for some time 
past inconveniently crowded. This has arisen mainly from the increase 
in the number of the London daily papers, each ot which is, of course 
obliged to have a staff of reporters. But, besides this, some of the 
most important weekly papers have obtained admission for representa- 
tives there, and on busy nights the pressure in the Reporters’ Gallery 
has been for a year or two past very great. To remedy this evil the 
gallery has been lengthened, by taking in at each end a bit of the 
Members’ Gallery. The Reporters’ Gallery, it will be remembered, 
did not go from end to end ot the House, or rather from side to side, 
but stopped at the Members’ Gallery. Now it extends from wall to wall. 
Of course this extension will shorten the Members’ Galleries ; but this 
will not be of much consequence, as the parts taken into the Reporters’ 
Gallery were seldom used by the members, excepting as sleeping-berths. 
These additions will make room for ten more reporters. ; 

The papers tell us that Mr. Henry Drummond Wolff,’private secre- 
tary to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, is named as Government Secretary 
at Corfu, in succession to Sir Thomas Bowen. Mr. Wolff is son ot 
the Rev. Joseph Wolff, the celebrated converted Jew and missionary 
traveller, who married Lady Georgiana Mary Walpole, daughter of the 
second Karl of Orford. Mr. Wolff descends, therefore, on his mother's 
side, from the Walpoles, who trace from a family who lived in Norfolk 
before the Conquest, and on his father’s side from—Abraham., 

The “ Sunderland Times,” impelled by anxiety to know how it was 
that Mr. Digby Seymour, ‘a stranger to the coustituency of South- 
ampton,”’ should have been preferred to Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Weguclin, 
has ‘‘ taken some pains to inquire into the fact,’’ and has discovered 
that the reason was that the shipowners of Southampton, or a majority 
of their number, about 400, gave the preference to Mr. Seymour 
because he is “‘ master of the rights and wrongs of British shipping ;"’ 
that is to say, out of the 1349 electors who voted for Mr. Seymour, 400 
are shipowners, and that they voted for Mr. Seymour because he is 
‘* master of the rights and wrongs of British shipping.” Now, how 
many shipowners there are in Southampton I will not venture to 
say; but, knowing something of the town, 1 think I may venture to 
assert that the number is nearer 4 than 400. The “ Sunderland Times,” 
you will remember, is the paper which, according to evidence given 
before the Scotch Sequestration Court, is mortgaged for £5000 to Mr. 
Wright, father-in-law to Mr. Seymour. 

You will see that my calculation last week has turned out correct to 
a figure. The Conservatives number 300; the Liberals, 354. On 
looking carefully over the list, I have come to the conclusion that the 
Radicals below the gangway—the independent men on whom no 
Minister can depend—number about 40. Now, if the calculation be 
correct, the numbers in the three sections of the House will stand as 
follow :—Conservatives, 300; Whigs and Moderate Radicals, 314; 
Radicals, 40, In this calculation I have not separated the Jrish 
Radicals from the Liberal mass, but have included them in the ** Whigs 
and Moderate Radicals.” I have done this because it is impossible to 
trace the orbits of Irish Radicals. They are so eccentric in their move- 
ments, and are subject to so many disturbing influences, that I have 
been compelled to let themalone; but still it cannot be doubted that in 
a stand-up fight between the Government and the Opposition mapy of 
these would go over to the Government or stop away. Hor instance, Mr 
Maguire and Mr. Bowyer rank as Radica!s, but who can expect that they 
will do anything that might tend to throw out Lord Derby > Then, if my 
reckoning approximate at all to correctness, it is clear that in the coming 
Session the Radicals will be masters of the situation, If they in a 
body join the Whigs the Government must go out; but if, on the 
other hand, they determine not to oust the Derby Ministry, it canno' 
be ousted. At present I believe the Radicals are not at all decided as 
to what course of action they shall adopt. ‘They are evidently not un- 
favourable to Lord John Russell; but it is difficult to see how Lord 
John can come in without Lord Palmerston, and him they hate. 
There have been rumours of a junction of Lord Palmerston and sowe 
of his friends with the Government; but these rumours are 5° 
improbable that there was no necessity for those semi-otticial 
contradictions which appeared in the ‘Globe.’ Personally 
Palmerston would not have. the slightest objection to join Disraeli, 
for his whole history proves that he is not at all squeams!i 
in such matters, Nor are there any strong political convictions which 
separate him from the gentlemen opposite, for a statesman who lias 
served under Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, Grey, Mel- 
bourne, Russell, and Aberdeen, cannot be supposed to be troubled by 
strong convictions. But Lord Palmerston has to think of himself, aud 
it seems obvious, then, he is in a better position now than he would be 
playing second fiddle to Disraeli. That an alliance will be made 
between the old Whigs and the Moderate Conservatives 1 think }s 
highly probable; but the time is not come yet. 

Death has already seized a member of the new Parliament. \?. 
William Grant Fagan, member for Cork, merchant, alderman, and late 
Mayor of that city, is gone. The news of Mr. Fagan’s death was 
telegraphed to the London papers from Ireland, but he died at lus 
London address, No. 2, Manchester Buildings. 


The 


- Svusriciovs.—The garden of a Mr. Beagan, of Camberwell, a teacher of 
languages, was dug by the police last week, and the remains of an infant 
discovered under a layer of lime. Mr. Beagan’s daughter was at once at- 
rested for murder. She is known to have given birth to a child in October, 
1857, which child disappeared soon after. ; 
Srabyine av Gueenii1u£.—Charles Peeke, the young man who stabb<! 
Charles May on Good Friday, in a fit of jealousy, is committed for trial. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


Literature, 
Seamer cee 
ri, Wires Trials. A Tale. By the Author of “ Grace Hamilton's 


* s:hool-days,”’ ‘* Heart's Ease in the Family,” 
¢e., &e. London: Thickbroom (Brothers), 


Great tribulation is the almost exclusive lot of the wife in the 
world of the conventional storyteller. Something should be done to 
ston this determined ‘ run” upon the sorrows of our better halves; for 
‘fcontempt follow close upon pity, and all these stories are meant to 
excite that, What shocking consequences must result to conjugal mora- 


“ Kingsdown Lodge,” 


Js,"’ why should we not have “‘ The Husband’s Aggravations,” by the 
suthor of “ Chickweed in the Birdcage?” and so run over all the keys 
of social relationship, taking, on our way, the brother's afflictions, the 
qunt's distresses, the grandmother's pains, the uncle's agonies, the 
housemaid’s perturbations, the knifeboy’s sorrows, and the tears of a 
ealumniated mother-in-law. The mother-in-law is, indeed, entitled to 
s reaction in her favour, for she has been greatly overteased by all sorts 
of imaginative writers; and we suspect that there area good many 
husbands who would not like to disclose all the assistance they 
have received from the mothers of their wives. However, this 
incessant pottering about wife's trials, and wife’s society, and wife's 
reward, should be put an end to as a literary and family nuisance. 
How many women first get the idea of being oppressed from some such 
rubbish, and harp on it for ever afterwards! to say nothing of the utter 
sickliness of the writing and the sentiment in all books and dramas of 
the sort. ‘ Why, then, I've been talking prose all my life long, and 
didn't know it!’’ said the man to whom was explained for the first 
time the nature of rhythm ; and we have ourselves known women by 
word and deed exclaim (for substance), after years of apparently com- 
fortable married life, ‘* Why, I've been oppressed and miserable all 
this time, and didn’t know it!” Where such ignorance is bliss it is 
folly to be wise, and very uncomfortable for the other party. 

The present bottling of wife’s tears is neither better nor worse than 
a thousand little books of its class. If we say that the chapters are 
mostly headed with quotations from Tu peer, Hannah More, and Caroline 
Bowles, we shall sufficiently indicate the quality of the book. When 
we add that the striking of a elock is called ‘the silvery chime of the 
timepiece telling the hour ;’’ that upon the arrival of a cab at a door a 
“bell and knocker were immediately put into violent motion;”’ and that, 
“ere the rapping and tintinnabulation ’’ had ceased, Lilian was stand- 
ing “on the landing,’’ we have discharged our duty honestly and 
fully. We cordially concur with the author's general conclusion that 
we should all do our duty, and comfort each other, as heirs of an 
immortal hope; but books like these are, we think, calculated to 
obstruct well-meaning persons in their endeavours to fulfil all this, as 
they certainly constitute some of the severest of the trials of critics ; 
who will be most justly entitled to a pathetic novel or two about their 
aflictions if this sort of thing goes on much longer. 


The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Cuan es Kinosiey. 
3 vols. Macmillan and Co. 

AvSTRALIAN life is beginning to ‘‘ show’’ considerably in our litera- 
ture, and it forms the staple of this afflicting, but clever, three-volume 
novel. ‘* Afflicting” is the word which comes naturally to the tip of 
the pen, because the weight, the crowding, the hurry, and drive of the 
incident could not be suggested by any lighter word. We imagine 
this must be the reductioad absurdum of the muscular school of novel- 
writing, with its hot, tearing, galloping, knock-me-down mannerisms, 
and halt-merging of all moral distinctions in ‘‘ genial’ views. Story 
there is none to tell, sir, because the whole thing is so crushingly dis- 
cursive and episodical; but the incidents are often vividly told, and 
there is some highly-coloured description. We are taken out of this 
old world into the new by a very simple process. Mary Thornton, a 
clergyman’s daughter, loves and elopes with George Hawker, a hand- 
some villain, who coins, leaves his country for his country’s good, and 
gets hanged at the antipodes, but dies game, in a ‘‘ genial’’ way, like 
a true muscular hero. She was, however, beloved, when young, by 
another person, named James Stockbridge, about whose ‘‘step,”” when 
he was approaching her father’s house one night, we have the following 
exquisitely natural passage. We need hardly point out that this sort of 
thing is just the way in which one person sitting at a fireside would say 
he recognised another's footstep without :— 


NATURAL WRITING. 

“That is James Stockbridge. I should know that step amonga thousand. 
Whether brushing through the long grass of an English meadow in May 
time, or quietly pacing up and down the orange alley in the New World, 
between the crimson snow and the blazing west ; or treading lightly across 
the wet ground at black midnight, when the cattle are restless, or the blacks 
are abroad; or even, I should think, staggering on the slippery deck, when 
the big grey seas are booming past, and the good ship seems plunging down 
to destruction.’ ”” 


In the end, as much happiness as the muscular novelist generall 
allows his characters comes out of the mé/ée; and there is the usual 
undercurrent of insinuation that even misery is ‘‘jolly” if a man will 
only say ‘old boy,”’ and ‘* my dear fellow,” and be “ human,’’ and 
entertain some sort of reverence for ‘‘the Perfect One.” The plea- 
santest thing in the book is the following effusion :— 


“Y'LL LEND YOU MY KNIFE.” 


“Good men draw together very slowly. Yet it is one of the greatest hap- 
pinesses one is capable of to introduce two such to one another, and see how 
soon they become friends. But bad men congregate like crows or jackals, 
and when a new one appears he is received into the pack without question, 
4s soon as he has given proof sufficient of being a rascal. F 

“This was the case with George Hawker. His facility for making 
acquaintance with rogues and blacklegs was perfectly marvellous. Any gen- 
tleman of this class seemed to recognise him instinctively, and become 
fumiliar immediately. So that soon he had round him such a circle of 
friends as would have gone hard to send to the dogs the most honourable 
and virtuous young man in the three kingdoms. 

“When a new boy goes to school, his way is smoothed very much at first 
hy the cakes and pocket-money he brings with him. Till these are gone he 
must be a weak boy indeed who cannot (at a small school) find some one to 
fisht his battles and fetch and carry for him. Thackeray has thought of 
this (what does he not think of?) in his little book, ‘Dr. Birch,’ where a 
Young sycophant is represented saying to his friend, who has just received 
«hamper, ‘ Hurrah, old fellow! I’ll lend you my knife.’ This was considered 
‘) true to nature on board a ship in which I once made a long voyage, that 
ipassed into a proverb with us, and if any one was seen indulging in a 
‘uxury out of the way at dinner—say an extra bottle of wine out of his pri- 
vate store—half-a-dozen would cry out at once, ‘ Hurrah, old fellow! I’ll 
lend you my knife:’ a modest way oi requesting to be asked to take a glass 
cf wine better than that supplied by the steward.” 


[f “‘good men draw together very slowly,” it must be because they 
ave so far between; there can be no other reason. Men of fine natures 
«re not light of heart, but when they meet they soon find each other 
out, and are not so “‘ very slow” to strike hands. Mr. Kingsley is as 
careless in his generalising as he is in his style, and that is saying much. 
In one place (p. 17, Vol. I.) the word “old” occurs five times in nine 
‘ines, without rhyme or reason. He has huddled together in these three 
Volumes matter enough for thirty, and will have to write with infinitely 
more evenness and deliberation before he produces any but shatter- 
brained and “ afflicting” books. ‘ 

_ To take leave of him in good humour, we quote the following happy 
Uit of cynicism :— 

SLAVERY AND THE THERMOMETER. 

“Now that broad cool verandah of Captain Brentwood, with its deep 
Te-esses of shadow, was a place not to be lightly spoken of. Any man once 
ting footing there, and leaving it, except on compulsion, would show 
Linself of weak mind. Any man once comfortably settled there in an 
fasy chair, who fetched anything for himself when he could get any one 
els” to fetch it for him, would show himself, in my opinion, a man of weak 
mind. One thing only was wanted to make it perfect, and that was niggers. 
fo the winds with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and ‘Dred’ after it, in a hot 
wiud: What can an active-minded, self-helpful lady like Mrs. Stowe, 
Neccmg up there in Connecticut, obliged to do something to keep herself 


If the author of ‘‘ Heart's Ease in the Family”’ writes ‘‘ The Wife's | 


| were allowed. An Anglo-Saxon conscience will not, save 


warm,—what can she, I ask, know about the requirements of a southern 
gentleman when the thermometer stands at 125° in the shade? Pish! 
Does she know the exertion required for cutting up a pipe of tobacco in a 
hot north wind? No? Does she know the amount of perspiration and 


| Anger superinduced by knocking the head off a bottle of Bass in January? 


Does she know the physical prostration which is caused by breaking up two 
lumps of hard white sugar in a pawnee before a thunderstorm ? No, she 
doesn’t, or she would cry out for niggers with the best of us! When the 
thermometer gets over 100° in the shade, all men would have slaves if they 


) in rare instances, 
bear a higher avarage heat than 95%.” ‘ 


The Man of Fortune. A Story of the Present Day. By ALBANY 
Fonnianave, Jun., Esq., Author of ‘How We are Governed.” 
Routledge. 


Swereprn general rules, with a smart look about them, are danger- 
ous guides; but there is one which will seldom fail you,—that a novel 
which professes by its title to be ‘a tale of real life,” or “ of the pre- 
sent times,’’ or “ of things as they are,” is pretty sure to be some- 
thing outrageously wide of life in all shapes, and of all times—past, 
present, and to come. “The Man of Fortune”’ is no exception to this 
rule ; it is an irredeemably bad book, of the vulgar spasmodic school. 
The questions whether Hugh Trevor shall marry his cousin Ellen, and 
who is the true heir to the title and estates of Sir Francis Trevor, are 
agitated through four hundred pages of violent melodrame, sharp cries 
of agony, piercing shrieks, heavy falls, and violent silliness, without 
exciting a fancy, a thought, or a sensation that any reader cares for. 
Literally at random—for almost any page in the book would serve our 
purpose as well—we take this specimen of tragic dialogue :— 


HUGH OVERWHELMED BY HER SUDDEN OUTBURST. 

“ Sordith wretch!” exclaimed Hugh, full of disdain. 

“Spare your abuse, sir,” replied his wife, with flashing eyes, ‘and make 
the most of the passion you affect to despise, for to it alone you will owe 
your freedom.” 

“How! why?” inquired her auditor, astonished. 

“For money I became your wife—for money I will cease to be your wife. 
You bought me like a beast of the field, if you had but known it, of another. 
You shall now sell me back—but this time to myself. Oh, you little know 
my misery an upon that wretch from whom you took me!" 

“Your father!" Hugh interrupted, in amaze. 

“He my father! Oh! you were an easy dupe. Do I look like the spawn 
of such a miserable—?" Standing there, in her classic beauty, with 
flashing eyes and heaving bosom, her glorious hair wound like a halo round 
her magnificent head—standing, with grace enfolding every limb, and 
lurking in every fold of her soft dress, any relationship between her and 
the little, mean-looking old man might certainly be disputed.—‘ But I am 
in his power,” she added; “under his control. I hoped to win favour and 
independence on the stage. You know how and why I failed” (and the 
recollection brought on the tiger-like expression that we have known her 
countenance to assume once or twice already)—‘‘and I am completely at 
his mercy. I would return to my own country—to those who will care for 
me. Money isall I want. Oh! give me money, money, money!” she 
exclained, with a burst of excitement such as she seldom expressed ; ‘and 
I will set you free!” 

‘* How can you set me free ?”” 

“Listen! In the State in which our marriage took place, a divorce may 
be obtained upon a written statement of infidelity, duly sworn to and 
signed by husband or wife. I will write you such a paper. Fly with me 
this night—now—and make oath upon its truth before the proper tribunal. 
I will never set foot in England again, and you can return a free man be- 
fore your wedding-day ; free as though I really were dead; free as you 
supposed yoursel! to be before this night’s encounter ; free !—only give me 
money to be free also, Answer, man! Why do you pause?” 

Hugh was overwhelmed by her sudden outburst, and the ray of hope that 
it seemed to give him. 

It takes a long time to kill a lie; but it is high time such cant about 
literary cliqueism as is once more reproduced in the very foolish chapter 
in which Hugh Trevor “ writes for the press’’ were silenced. Hugh 
‘*had no literary friends save a burlesque writer or two, and these since 
his downfall, he had shunned’’—a stroke of unintentional humour 
which deserves to be extensively quoted, though we must repudiate the 
notion that burlesque writers would be more likely than any others to 
make game of aruined man. But Trevor now goes through the usual 
ordeal (of such writers as this) with editors, and learns of the exist- 
ence of ‘‘that mighty institution, cliqueism,” and ‘that mystic circle 
drawn around periodical and dramatic literature ;”’ both which—the 
‘ institution” and the “ circle’’— we affirm to be simply non-existent. 
Tn plain truth, no profession is so open to honest competition as that of 
literature in all its forms; though we can well understand that 
“*cliqueism” might show its teeth to a man who, like Hugh Trevor, 
went on “sowing gratuitous contributions, broadcast, even though they 
embodied the pungency of a Thackeray, the diction of an Addison, or 
—better than either—the good sense and happy wit of one-half of the 
ordinary contributors to the daily and weekly press ;”’ for half-a-dozen 
such sowers casting bread upon the London waters would make it diffi- 
cult for smaller fry to turn an honest penny for their wives and 
children. 

It would scarcely be fair, perhaps, to omit giving the author a chance 
of showing off his grammar as well as his pathos inour columns, The 
following will, doubtless, satisfy both him and our readers :— 


A LUMINOUS SENTENCE. 

Lady Martha returned to Nice, where, with renewed health, she was a 
happy woman, and increased worldly means, she is spreading the circle of 
loving and grateful hearts that radiated of old around her wider and wider 
every day. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Tur “ Traviata,” though, taking it altogether, it is certainly one of 
Verdi’s weakest operas, appears to be a great favourite with the Italian 
singers. ‘The baritones are far from objecting to the part of the tire- 
some Germont pére, who, in order to rescue his son from loose com- 
pany, goes into ull sorts of dissipated society himself; the tenors look 
with evident favour on the unpleasant r6/e of Alfredo—that Desgrieux 
of the nineteenth century, who, instead of accepting the undignified 
position he has voluntarily assumed in connection with Violetta, tries 
to persuade himself that he is a hero anda victim; and the soprani 
are all dying to expire, in the style of the swan and the nightingale 
combined, as the representatives of that touching, but light-minded, 
light-mannered lady, who, unfortunately, lived at a time when no 
“Society for the Protection of Young Females’’ was in existence. Do 
not let it be imagined that we are sneering at the talent—ill-regulated 
and unprincipled as it may be—of the novelist who produced the 
“Dame aux Camellias.”’ But in Signor Piave’s libretto, founded on 
the work in question, all the painting of manners which formed the 
most able, though decidedly the most objectionable, portion both of the 
novel and the drama, is omitted. We havea rapid succession of scenes, 
not one of which is ‘* prepared.’’ Allis contrast and violence. A dis- 
graceful orgie and a tender love scene in the first act. In the second, a 
love scene, an impossible sacrifice, a brusque separation, and an orgie, 
accompanied by brutality and violence. In the third, consumption, 
physic, and death. Inthe drama, as conceived by Alexandre Dumas 
yils, and of which all the principal scenes are retained in the opera, the 
‘weak point is the separation between the young lady and her lover. Mar- 

erite (Violeta) might have left Alfred from a conviction that she was 
Injuring his prospects by remaining with him ; pane, even—though 
this is improbable—for the sake of his sister; but to imagine she, or 
any other woman, good or bad, would consent, on any consideration, to 
sacrifice the good opinion of such an object of adoration as Alfred is 
made to appear in the eyes of the “‘ Traviata,’ is to imagine what is 
contrary to nature. A woman loves a man so sincerely that she con- 
sents, for the sake of that man’s sister, to represent herself as faithless 
to him, in order that he may despise her. That is the proposition 
which lies at the foundation of the drama. A woman who only exists 
by the affection of her lover determines to change that affection into 
contempt. No amount of ingenuity in the treatment of details could 
render such a determination in the slightest degree probable. The 
faults of the music are to some extent those of the libretto (not the 
drama). The composer passes suddenly and harshly from one style to 
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‘he grumbling waltz tune (if such a thing cannot be conceived it can 
be heard), which is played by the orchestra throughout the gambling 
scene, does not please us. It is not conceived in a true dramatic spirit, 
and is evidently intended in certain places to suggest the rattling of 
dice, These are trivialities which M. Verdi should leave to M. Meyer- 
beer, who has sufficient genius to make us overlook the realistic freaks 
in which he has sometimes pleased to indulge. In this scene, however, 
Violetta has one very expressive passage, and the last movement which 
Violetta commences is well conceived and highly effective. In the last 
act, Violetta’s first air is made nothing of by the representatives of the 
part, though, as sung by Madame Bosio, it was the most charming mor- 
ceau in the opera. ‘The duet, ‘‘ Parigi o’ cara,” does not appear to us 
at all estimated by the public. It is inferior to the duet in the fourth 
act of the ‘* T'rovatore,”’ which it recalls, but it is very melodious, and 
is another instance of a melody thoroughly appropriate to the dramatic 
situation—it is both languid and febrile in character: but remember 
under what circumstances it is sung. The second movement of the 
duet is neither expressive nor refined. Fortunately it is followed by a 
well-written quintet, which terminates the opera, and in the accom- 
paniment to which certain reminiscences of the ‘* Miserere’’ of the 
“'Trovatore’’ may be detected. We have spoken at greater length than 
we intended of an opera which has now been some time before the 
patio, but which during the past week has been pare at both the 

talian theatres, and in each instance with a view of introducing a new 
singer to the public. After hearing Mdlle. Sar olta a second time, 
though fully alive to the charm of her acting and general manner, we 
cannot persuade ourselves that she is by any means a great singer. But 
she is a very agreeable representative of the part of Violetta, and as a 
vocalist is at allevents promising. ‘I'he tenor, L. Graziani, is not to be 
compared to his brother the baritone in any respect. 

Madame Penco, who on Monday last made her first appearance in 
England at tke Royal Italian Opera, has a yoico more remarkable for 
brilliancy and power than for flexibility. She has a clear, brilliant 
Voice, sings with much expression, and, without being a great actress, 
has considerable dramatic capabilities. Altogether, she is a most accom- 
lished artist, and though not in any way comparable to Madame Bosio, 
is by far the best of the numerous prime donne who have, either at the 
Royal Italian Opera or at Drury Lane, made their first appearance in 
London this season. 

Mademoiselle Brambilla, who made her début last week at Drury Lane 
in ‘‘ Rigoletto,”’ has a thin, somewhat harsh soprano voice, of ordinary 
extent. In ‘‘Caro nome,” the only solo of interest that falls to the 
lot of Gilda in the piece, and which operatic habitués have been in the 
habit of hearing sung to perfection, the débutante produced but little 
effect. In the duet with Rigoletto in the third act she was successful ; 
and, at the fall of the curtain, was recalled with Signor Fagotti, who 
sustained the part of the cota The Duke's air in the third act was 
rapturously encored, and Signor Mongini had also to repeat each verse 
of the popular ‘‘ La donna e mobile.” ‘I'he quartet was also redo- 
manded. The chorus and orchestra were spirited throughout, and the 
representation, on the whole, was highly successful. 

The sixth great choral rehearsal of the London division of the Handel 
Commemoration Choir, consisting of upwards of 1,600 voices, took 
place on Monday at Exeter Hall, when several choruses from ‘ Bel- 
shazzar,” ‘‘ Saul,” and ‘‘ Samson,’ were performed, followed by the 
whole of the choral music from the Dettingen Te Deum. A marked 
improvement is observable at each fresh rehearsal in the singing of this 
gigantic choir. Under the able direction of M. Costa, it is fast attain- 
ing that perfection which it cannot fail to exhibit next month at tho 
Great Handel Festival. 

The Musical Society of London gave its fourth concert last week, and 
of the unreasonably short series which it has offered to the public, the 
final entertainment was probably the best. The old Philharmonic has 
certainly not been beaten by the New, but it has a formidable rival in 
the shape of the Musical Society, which may boast of the very best 
orchestra that England has ever possessed. Add to this—as is un- 
doubtedly the case—that Mr. Alfred Mellon is the best conductor in 
London (which, in a musical sense, is Great Britain); that the pro- 
grammes have, on the whole, been arranged with great taste; and that 
the hall has on each occasion been crowded by a highly appreciative 
audience, and it will be understood that the first season of the ‘* Mu- 
sical Society’’ has been in every respect successful. At the final con- 
cert the performance of the overture to ‘‘ Masaniello,’’ which con- 
cluded the entertainment, created — an enthusiasm. A few nights 
before, at the concert of the New Philharmonic Society, the fisher- 
men’s chorus, and at the first Crystal Palace concert, the prayer from 
the same opera, were given. Are these not signs of the times? We 
wonder the correspondents of the French journals do not make use of 
these facts to prove that the English sympathise with the Emperor 
Napoleon’s Italian policy. 

he first part of the programme at the twelfth of the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts was devoted altogether to Schubert’s compositions. Four 
of his best-known songs—the ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ the ‘ Serenade,” the 
“‘ Wanderer,”’ and the ‘‘Erl King,” were sung respectively by Miss 
Theresa Jeffreys, Mr. Fedor, Mr, Santley, and Miss Palmer. The 
instrumental music included the quartet in A minor, by MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Shreuers, and Piatti; the grand sonata in D major for the piano- 
forte, which Mr. Hallé played to perfection; and the ronde brillante, 
for pianoforte and violin, given to the pianist and the prima violins 
already mentioned. 


FRENCH TROOPS PASSING THROUGH TURIN. 


In the letter of our artist which we published in our last Number he 
gives a description of the arrival of the French troops at Turin. Since 
then we have received a sketch of the event from the pencil of a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Arts at Turin, which we produce on another 
page, and which is evidently a finished picture of a reception which 
the French have every reason to be pleased with. 

Letters from Turin mention that on the occasion of one of these ar- 
rivals, at a late hour, women came to the windows in their night-dresses 
to welcome the troops and to shower upon them flowers and wreaths of 
laurel, which the soldiers gathered up and placed in the muzzles of their 
guos. he popular enthusiasm appears to baye been extreme, 
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FRENCH TROOPS PASSING THROUGH TURIN ON THEIR WAY TO ALESSANDRIA.—[{raom a « 


MAY 21, 1859. 
qHE RIOT AT THE 

LIMERICK 
ELECTION. 
No such melancholy 
‘yrrence as that 
) marked the ter- 
pination of the late 
election for the city of 
limerick has taken 
nisce in the neighbour- 
bod since the fatal 
fair of Six-mile 
Bridge. Some of the 
joferers undoubtedly 
brought destruction 
upon their own heads, 
gs the consequence of 
their riotous proceed- 
ings; but others be- 
oame innocent victims, 
being shot at a distance 
from the scene of out- 
nge by stray bullets. 
One poor fellow, a car- 
renter, was mortally 
wounded when return- 
ing from his work. 
{nother man, named 
Maskell, fell while 
engaged in closing a 
shop. Four others 
were struck, and two of 
them have since died. 

The circumstances 
which led to the firing 
of the military were 
singular enough. Major 
Gavin, one of the suc- 
cessful candidates, being 
desirous of gratifying 
his Catholie supporters 
bya public demonstra- 
tion, proceeded at the 
head of a multitude of 
eople through the 
rish-town. Missiles, it 
is said, were discharged 
upon the mob from 
the house of a man 
named Gamble, just as 
the Mayor passed under 
the windows. The 
mob, enraged, pro- 
ceeded to pelt the place 
vith stones; with some 
difficulty, however, they 
were quieted, and con- 
tinued their route. At 
six o'clock they re- 
turned again, and, hay- 
ing reached Gamble's 


o 
whic 


house, completely gutted it. 


The military having been sent to their 
uarters as soon as the poll had closed, the whole duty of quelling 
the rioters,devolyed; upon the police, who were hooted and pelted in 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


THE RIOT AT THE LIMERICK ELECTION.—(rrom a #KETCH BY RDGAR HYDE.) 


the most merciless way. Being drawn up double file across the 
street for the purpose of preventing the mob from receiving further 
reinforcements, they were, of course, exposed to a twofold at- 
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tack; and matters at 


length became so des- 
perate that Mr. Bell, 
the magistrate in com- 
mand, ordered his men 
to charge. The crowd 
however, maintaine 
their ground, and no 
resource remained but 
to read the Riot Act. 
This was done, and the 
lice ordered to fire. 

ix individuals fell, and 
many more would, 
doubtless, have been 
sacrificed if many of 
the police had not 
bitten the bullets off 
their cartridges before 
loading. As soon as 
it was ascertained that 
blood had been shed 
the crowd fled in all 
directions, and on the 
arrival of Inspector 
McLeod, with a large 
body of constabular 
under his comman 
the vast multitude had 
entirely dispersed. 

Great fears were 
entertained lest fresh 
disturbances should 
break out during the 
night. The Maycr 
remained up till morn- 
ing, and large bodies « f 
police were retained 
underarmsattheseveri] 
barracks in the city, 
ready to move at 4 
moment's notice. Hap- 
pily no rioting took 
place, and their services 
Were not required. 

The condition of the 
families of the poor 
fellows who are dead 
excites great com- 
miseration. A  sub- 
scription has been 
opened in their behalf. 
It is hoped that it 
will be met with the 
liberality which the case 
deserves. About £60 
has been subscribed at 
present, but — that 
amount will no doubt 
Le greatly increased. 

Much indignation is 


expressed against the Greens, more especially among the lower order 
of Catholics. But this is always the case in this eounty when{‘order 
gets the better of turmoil, 
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FUNERAL OF BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 


Tne remains of this great man were committed to the earth on Tues- 
day week, on which day Berlin presented a scene that will be ever 
memorable to those who witnessed it. Karly in the morning the people 
assemled in countless crowds in the well-known thoroughfare Unter 
den Linden, and in Friedrich Strasse, through which the procession 
was to pass. The coffin consisted of a single shell of oak, and was 

laced in Humboldt’s study, which was crowded by the friends who 
bai assembled to take a last look at his remains. 

When the body was conveyed to the catafalque in front of the house 
it was received by an immense crowd, who stood with uncovered heads 
in token of the respect they entertained for their great countryman. 

Every representative of science, art, and intelligence at Berlin joined 
in the procession, which was headed by three Court chamberlains in gold 
costume, bearing the orders of the illustrious deceased. The funeral car 
was drawn by six horses from the Royal stables, and the coffin was adorned 
with flowers and laurel, while on each side of the car were students 
from the University bearing palm-branches. Ministers of State and 
general officers, in their most brilliant uniforms, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, and members of the diplomatic corps, as well as the members of 
both Houses, headed by their presidents, joined the imposing proces- 
sion, which seemed interminable. An unbroken and mournful silence 
prevailed, and as the cortége passed through the Linden the bells com- 
menced tolling, mingling with the strains of a hymn sung by the Choral 
Society of Berlin. Under the portico of the cathedral—the goal of the 
procession—were assembled the Prince Regent, and the Princesand Prin- 
cesses, who received the remainsof theillustrious deceased with uncovered 
heads. At the principal entrance to the church stood the Court preacher, 
surrounded by several other ecclesiastics, and in their midst the coffin 
was borne to the altar and placed on a bier, before which and on either 
side were placed the cushions bearing the orders and decorations of the 
deceased, the bearers of which placed themselves at the end of the 
coffin. The altar was richly decorated with palms and blooming flowers, 
and there were four ee RIE bearing immense wax tapers. The 
Princes and the Princesses Frederic Wilhelm, Carl, Frederic Carl, 
and Frederic of Hesse, witnessed the mournful ceremony from their 
accustomed seats in the church. A funeral sermon was preached by 
the general superintendent of the clergy, M. Hoffman, who dwelt at 
some length on the many virtues and estimable qualities of the deceased, 
after which the assembly sang a hymn, which was followed by the 
usual service for the dead and a short hymn by the congregation, which 
closed the ceremony. At night the coffin was removed to Tegel, a vil- 
lage near Berlin, where Humboldt’s early days were passed, and there 
it was entombed within the family vault. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

We have to Lge goucereos Mr. A. Solomon this year upon the uncom- 
fortable honours of martyrdom to which he has been elevated by the 
envy or caprice of his judges of the hanging committee. His great 
picture—a birng 4 great picture of its class, as far as we are permitted to 
Judge of it—is hung above the spectator’s head in the most treacherous 
and shifting light in the gallery. ‘Two smaller ones are on the floor, 
at the mercy of every passing flounce and crinoline. This is hard on 
Mr. Solomon undoubtedly ; but let him console himself with the re- 
flection that he suffers in a good cause. A fow more such distinguished 
examples are wanted to awaken the public attention thoroughly to the 
eg Bs erga of the irresponsible despotism alluded to. Small vie- 
tims will not answer the desired purpose; we must have huge sacri- 
fices. In the old fairy tales we never find the dragon interfered with 
so long as he confines his ravages to the labouring population; it is 
only when he gets dainty, and wants to make a meal of the king’s 
daughter, that the knight-errant is called in, and prompt measures 
are taken for the monster’s suppression. Those glorious old myths of 
our childhood are brimful of moral significance. 

Mr. Solomon's greatest and most infamously-treated work is (557) 
‘* Not Guilty,”’ described in the catalogue as a ‘ companion picture to 
‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ exhibited 1857.’’ The description is super- 
fluous to any one who remembers the earlier picture—the first act, so 
to speak, of a forcible drama, of which the present work strikes us at 
once as the legitimate and inevitable dénowement. As a rule, we disap- 
prove of sequels to successful stories, whether told by the pen or pencil ; 
they are usually afterthoughts and anti-climaxes. ‘This, however, we own 
to be an exception; we feel it to be the completion, not the dilation, of a 
well-digested design. The two pictures are as consistently the parts 
of a whole as the two volumes of a novel or the two cantos of a poem. 
The first picture, viewed by itself, was painful and unsatisfactory, 
harrowing the spectator’s feelings needlessly. ‘This intolerable senea- 
tion is triumphantly dispelled by the full and perfect explanation con- 
veyed in the second pains. We are vellevel t to discover not merely 
that the poor fellow has been acquitted, but that he was innocent from 
the beginning; that his honest, devoted family knew it; and that Mr. 
Solomon knew it as well as they, but was unable to tell us so ina 
single picture. How could we judge of the prisoner's case when we had 
not seen him—while our attention was arrested in that a ante- 
room by those insupportably anxious faces of father and mother and wife ? 
How could we then tell that their hearts were wrung, not by doubts 
of the loved one’s innocence, but by mistrust of man’s justice ?—perhaps, 
in the old people's case, by trae British experience of the “ glorious 
uncertainty of the law.” Now the matter is as clear as day—ay, 
and as bright as the most cloudless that ever shone! The man is “not 
guilty”’—not merely declared so by legal quibble or merciful uncer- 
tainty, but proved so, in the face of God and man, by stubbornly- 
asserted facts. The honest, open, but sorely careworn face of the ac- 
quitted man amply corroborates the verdict. He would be proud, but 
that he is faint with the op omy of inexpressible relief. His wife has 
fallen upon his bosom—a dead weight, speechless and expressionless. 
We do not see much of her face, but still enough to make us breathe 
freely atjfinding its muscles have relaxed from that horrible ‘set’? 
that chilled us so in the first peter. Mr. Solomon is too great an 
artist to make her, as yet, capable of the beaming joy that can only 
dawn gradually and fitfully, amid sobs, shudderings, and vacant stares. 
The placid, business-like old mother—too well inured to human suffer- 
ing to give way to excess of hope or reactiou—hands her son his infant 
child to kiss, as the best available anodyne for his excited feelings. The 
father overwhelms the successful counsel for the defence with the hearty, 
but it may be presumed verbose, gratitude of a village oracle. The 
handsome, inexperienced sister—in whom there is no guile, and who 
sire f had little doubt of the issue from the commencement-—ex plains 
to the elder child how things have come about exactly as she had pre- 
dicted. _ The evening light, out of doors, explains a hed and arduous 
day's trial. aThe breaking-up of the court, the pleased faces of the 
chatting barristers in the background—these are admirable indications 
of an universal feeling of huge relief. You know instinctively that 
cheering telegrams announcing the prisoner's acquittal have been already 
dispatched to the evening newspapers, late editions of which will be in 
eager demand, You know that sympathising crowds must be waiting 
outside to cheer the wrongfully-accused man on his passage from the 
courthouse, and that the museles of his arms will ache for weeks to 
come from the excess of friendly hand-shaking. A friend who enjoyed 
the advantage of seeing this remarkable picture on the easel informs 
us that there is a minute episode, in the far distance to the left, repre- 
senting an unpopular witness being hooted by the mob. We must take 
our friend's word for the fact, the hanging committee having placed it 
beyond our power to form an opinion on the subject. We must also 
take it for granted that the work, as a whole, has been accomplished by 
Mr. Solomon's usual means of exquisite mani yulation. We are onl yin 
a position to speak as to the striking success of his dramatic conception, | 
the faultless vigour of his drawing, his keen perception of character, and 
the wholesome, unaffected truthtulness of his colouring. It isa pity | 
that the minor beauties of such a picture should be out of sight. 

The two pictures on-the floor by the same gifted artist are (248) “Tei 
on Rase, Brittany”—a Breton barber's shop, in fair time, full of humo- | 


rous character and sound colouring—and (293) ‘The Fox and the 
Grapes,”’ one of those skilful prettinesses of hooped dresses, powdered 
wigs, laced coats, small swords, and patches, whereof we are heartily 
sick and tired. We must excuse it, we suppose, as one of Mr. Solomon's 
relaxations. But can he not amuse himself in the present century? As 
a mere specimen of drawing and manipulation, in an artificial and ex- 
hausted school, this picture may be pronounced faultless. Certainly we 
discover in it no sin of omission or commission that should have earned 
its present degrading condemnation to the ‘‘ floor of the house.” 

There is a k d of rough impartiality about the injustice of the 
hanging commi +e to this extent, that they do not invariably spare the 
members of their own fraternity. Messrs. J. F. Lewis and John 
Philip are both Associates of the Royal Academy; but certainly no 

articular favour has been shown to either in the present exhibition. 

‘he former gentleman has a single picture, which, from its barrenness 
of subject, we presume may be recommended by the artist’s usual ex- 
cellence of detail, but which is hung too high for adequate inspection. 
Mr. Philips’ (63) “ Huff,” though certainly hung ‘‘on the line,” is badly 
lighted and unfavourably surrounded. This charming picture is one 
of the attractions of the Exhibition. It tells its own story very cleverly. 
A pretty Spanish senorita has taken “‘huff’’ with a cavalier, who has 
loved and is “riding away” in the distance—looking behind him, 
though, with an ill-disguised expression of wishing to ride back again 
and be permitted to love once more on the original footing. Another 
senorita—a little older, perhaps, and more experienced than the offended 
one, but no less beautiful—nudges her friend, with an obvious hint 
that it would be sound policy to reconcile matters by a smile of forgive- 
ness, No! not if the young lady knows it! Her feelings have been 
outraged ; and, though she believes her little heart to be breaking (wit- 
pcaiy, tears welling up, despite her proud efforts, into her large, dark 
eyes!) she will die rather than take the initiative. Of course she 
won't die—for some sixty years to come, at all events; and if she will 
not take the initiative, why, we know very well that her good-natured 
friend, or her penitent lover, will take it for her. It is essentially a 
bright and happy picture. Its only fault is that the accessories are 
brought into undue prominence. We do not allude to the ground of 
complaint so erecnel dwelt on by some of our contemporaries—that 
the ladies’ dresses are painted more truthfully than their faces. We 
are not disposed to admit this. The silk and chenille are certainly per- 
fect, but the faces are also admirable in their charm of brightness and 
rotundity. But figures intended to be mere background accessories 
thrust themselves forward impertinently, and are apt to confuse your 
proper understanding of the main story, with which they have no more 
to z than the blue Spanish sky or the heavily-laden orange-tree. The 
knowing-looking old priest, in particular, is an illustration of our soli- 
tary objection to a most delightful picture. a 

Mr. Egg exhibits a single work, and, we suppose, an ambitious one— 
(40) “The Night before Naseby.’’ Frankly, to our way of thinking, 
this is a very poor production indeed. The scene is a conventional 
‘‘ stage set”’—Oliver’s tent in the foreground, conveniently open in 
front for the spectators’ facility of observation. Cromwell is kneeling 
in prayer, but, to tell the truth, in an attitude of stereotyped meekness, 
that would better become one of Mr. Sant’s large-eyed infant Samuels 
than History’s rough portrait of the red-nosed man of Huntingdonshire. 
Surely we know enough of this obstinate, angular, unconventional hero 
to feel convinced that, if we could have penetrated into the solitude of 
his tent and seen him communing with his Maker on the eve of a vio- 
lent struggle, his expression would have taken a very different form to 
this. Breast-thumping, nail-biting, hair-pulling would, more pro- 
bably, have been the kind of physical exertion employed. Mr. Egg's 
Cromwell prays like a respectable beneficed clergyman in the presence 
of his congregation, among whom he has a reputation at stake for 
graceful attitude and melodious intonation. As likely as not, Oliver 
never prayed formally at all on the eve of Naseby. He might have 
thought it his first duty to God and God's cause to keep his intellectual 
and muscular powder dry by turning in for a refveshing nap. Oliver 
felt himself a mighty instrument, and knew his value. Work was a 
favourite form of worship with him. What a man like Oliver Crom- 
well did, and how he looked when alone with his Maker, is a problem 
too great for Mr. Egg’s imagination to solve. Granting the premises 
of this picture, it is very finely executed. The light from the hidden 
lamp in the tent contrasts truthfully with the moonlit plain in the 
distance, whereon the episodes of landscape and camp life charm us by 
their probability. We can believe that Cromwell’s camp looked like 
this—but not Cromwell. The local necessities of the work give Mr. 
Egg no chance of displaying his undeniable merits as a colourist. We 
regret to have to record the failure of a well-intentioned and skilful 
artist in a work of praiseworthy ambition. But the unpleasant con- 
viction has been reluctantly forced on us, of late, that Mr. Eyg is not a 

eat man. He has not the digestion for such strong food as red-nosed 

liver can supply. Let him return to his natty ringletted Dukes of 
Buckingham, and prosper once more. 

Mr. H. 8. Marks is a representative man in his way, being the only 
promising painter we know of who depends upon broad humour for 
his means of expression. We are glad to see he has, this year, concen- 
trated his energies upon a single picture of unusual fulness. This is 

(427) “ Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch,” certainly Mr. Marks’s most 
successful effort. He has risen with the occasion, and done full justice 
to honest Master Dogberry and his humble colleagues. There is ex- 
cellent variety of character in the group of watchmen. Mr. Marks has 
not visited the theatres for nothing. He has evidently composed his 
ideal Dogberry from mingled reminiscences of Messrs. Keeley and Robson, 
either of whom would represent the character to perfection. The quiet, 
cheery, amiable old ‘‘ Verges,” looking approvin; ly upon everything from 
his modest corner, is purely Shakespearean. The fault of the picture 
is that it is rather hot and metallic in colour ; and, if Mr. Marks means 
the light streaming through the window for moonlight (as we think it 
should be), he has not succeeded in conveying his intention properly. 
Beyond this, we must give the picture unqualified approval. 

105) “The Poet to his Wife,” D. Muclise, R A., is the only work 
exhibited by this more or less justly celebrated artist. It is an enlarge- 
ment of one of his woodcut designs for the ‘ Illustrated Moore’s 
Melodies.” It means simply nothing, A lady is trimming flowers— 
which we may not unreasonably assume to have been copied from the 
artificial decorations of Mrs. Maclise’s bonnet—and a fat-faced young 
gentleman is gazing rather stupidly at her. So high is Mr. Maclise’s 
respect for his public ?—such elaborate painsdoes he take to work out a 
subject in accordance with its description—that in this picture of “The 
Poet and his Wife’? he has actually forgotten to give the lady a 
wedding-ring! This slovenly practice of painting anything and calling 
it anything else isa method of insulting the public which it is high 
time to put a stop to. 


Mr. F’. Leighton, we learn from the daily papers, has been dining | 


with the Prince of Wales, lately, in Rome. Tis glimpse ot leisurely 
high life serves to explain why it is Mr. Leighton has never been urged 
to fulfil the expectations aroused by his memorable Cimabue Procession 
picture. We presume he has no occasion to exert himself, and we 
regret it. Three studies of female heads by this artist (32, 118, and 
281), apparently from the same model—drawn with vigorous precision, 
and coloured with rich Italian breadth—are the grounds for our regret, 
A man who could paiat these should be obliged to produce large pic- 
tures—ay, and an abundance of them, 
_ (209) “The Draughtpla ers.” J. Clark, This shows no absolute 
improvement on the artist’s preceding efforts; but is, nevertheless, 
equal to the best of them. ‘The head of the old man, who has been 
beaten by his little grandson, and is puzzling himself how to cover his 
defeat with dignity, is as perfect as baer of its kind in the exhibition. 
Mr. Clark, however, has a formidable rival this year in the person of 
Mr. C. S. Liddersdale, who exhibits a little picture called ‘ Happy” 
(230). Itisa cottage interior, An infant with the back of its head towards 
us Nd figure admirably proportioned) is kicking in delight on the floor, 
while an elder sister is tickling it with a peacock’s feather, the mother 
looking on, ponitly more delighted than either of them, “Happy "isa 
well- title for this careful and truly brilliant little composition. 
(250) J. C. Hook, R.A., a picture without a title, and requiring 


| be called a Houri. 


MAY 21, 1869. 
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| none, has its subject indicated by a verse from Tennyson's ‘“ Brook.” 
The brook, however, though marvellously painted, is but an access \ry 
to the picture. There are human beings crossing the brook, and cartin 
Gian it, of far more interest than the lucid waters of the stream itse|s 
Also, there are green trees over it, and green hills beyond it, that fi 
the brook’s monopoly of the spectator’s sympathy. 
is doubtless the name by which a great picture will be remembered 
Mr. Hook has three other subjects. (369) * Luff, Boy !""—¢ haat 
| mounting on huge green waves, wherein a highly-salted marine: re 
teaching his youngest son how to steer; (439) ‘A Cornish Gift. 
two boats meeting near shore, in one of which a Cornish maid nie 
seated, to whom a mischievous urchin in the other is offering the 
dangerous present of a live open-clawed lobster; and a little study 
(493) “The Skipper Ashore ;’’—all these are in the artist's joc 
manner, the latter especially; it is a little sea-boy lounging lyxy. 
riously in a boat near shore on a hot day, under a cloudless sky : you 
can almost feel the gentle swinging movement of the swelling tide, and 
are disposed to envy that lazy boy beyond all favoured mortals on Be 
or land. 


m il, 
y hid 
Yet “The Brook”? 
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THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURs. 

Tue new society keeps pace very creditably (at a respectful 
in arrear, bien entendu) with the elder one. The present year's exhi- 
bition is unusually full of attraction, but, it must be admitted, rathur 
of a second-class kind. Human greatness, however, is in ail Cases 
relative. We must not measure candidates for infantry honours by tho 
cavalry standard; or, to make use of Goldsmith's famous apology. 
(singularly capable of adaptation in an age of colloquial ichthyolog, : 
we have no right to expect that the smaller fry of talking fishes sh all 
express themselves in the language of whales. 

They are not, however, all little fishes in Pall-Mall West. \,. 
Louis Haghe is, at any rate, a Triton among the minnows, This 
powerful artist remains true to his camp and colours, He exhibits 
three ambitious pictures—one of which may be Pronounced 
to have fully accomplished its design. This is called “An Emeute at 
Lovaine in the Olden Time” (61). It represents an episode in those 
bewildering civil wars of the Low Countries in the seventeenth century 
whereof Mr. Browning with pen and ink, and Mr. Haghe wit); 
pencil and colour, haye discoursed to us more eloquently than any 
other living historians. The mob have attacked the ‘Townhall (Hotel 
de Ville, or Stadt-huys, or whatever it should be called), and are being 
repulsed, more or less successfully, by the halberdiers. We have seldom 
seen a street-fight better represented. The central mass of combatants 
on the steps of the building is a sea of human anger that fairly rocks 
to and fro before our sight. The scene is brimful of interesting 
episodes, The magistrates, clad in all the insignia of authority, are 
endeavouring to work their way to safety through the mockinz jy: 
still half-awed populace. One defiant, but obviously unpopular, old 
gentleman meets with unusually rough treatment. But his flashing eye 
and well-expressed moral determination lead you to believe he will vet 
through the difficulty, Wounded men are being succoured variously. 
An anxious father is hurrying away from the scene of strife with his 
luckless child, whom a stray shot or stone has injured. Abundant as is 
the human interest of this picture, it is still kept subservient to Mr. 
Haghe’s rhs fe painting of Flemish-Ghent scenery. {io 
picture entitled “‘ Cromwell” (53), by the same artist, is less success 
ful. Mr. Haghe gives us the Cromwell of Scott and Victor Huo 
rather than of Carlyle and Truth. ‘The same is from ‘* Woodstock.’ 
where Oliver is withdrawn from remorseful contemplation of 
Charles the First’s pewalt by the persuasion of his daughter. 
Granting the improbable premises that Cromwell was ever afraid to 
look Charles I.—alive, dead, or painted—in the face, the principal 
figure is well enough imagined and executed. But it is the melo- 
dramatic and sentimental Oliver of the novelist which we very 
seriously object to. The picture has also grave faults of execution 
The lady’s face is ill drawn, unless Mr. Haghe can prove from his- 
toric documents that her right cheek was swollen by cold on this 
memorable occasion. The figure of Wiidrake in the background is 
good. The colouring is Mr. Hagne’s—that is to say, rich, mellow, 
and, in a word, faultless. In a less important picture, ‘ Charles [’ 
Receiving the News of his Betrayal” (345), Mr. Haghe has shown by 
his portraiture that he appreciates the character of Charles Stuart 
more correctly than that of his Majesty’s terrible opponent. 

Mr. E. H. Corbould occupies considerable space by a large picture 
called ‘* The Dream of Fair Women”’ (212), an illustration of ‘Tenny- 
son’s poem of the same name. It is singularly ‘‘stagey” and merv- 
tricious, but at the same time marvellously pretty. Mr. Corbould’s 
plan for pictorially realising the poet’s dream has been apparently 
founded upon the ingenious idea of the stereoscopic ghost so kindly 
suggested by Sir David Brewster. He shows us dimly in the fore- 
ground the back of a modern gentleman’s head (Query, is this 
Mr. Tennyson's head or Mr. Corbould’s >) gazing through a phantas- 
magoria of film at a sloping greensward, whereon we see displayed the 
most prominent beauties of Mr. Tennyson’s historic vision—Cleopatra, 
Helen, Rosamond, and so forth. In the background divers episodes 
from the lives of other ‘‘fair women,’’ indicated in the poem, are 
represented fading one into the other. This picture is a great triumph 
of cleverness; nothing more; but that, most unquestionably. 

Mr. Edmund G, Warren justifies the titular adjective chosen by tho 
society more than any other exhibitor. He is essentially a ‘new ” 
hand. His numerous landscapes are full of latter-day freshnoss and 
vigour, “Lost in the Woods’’ (88) is his best picture. A little, 
chubby darling, some four years of age, is asleep in a tangled forest 
grove. He has not beea long lost, you can see, by his ruddy cheeks 
and comfortable resignation to slumber; nor is he far from home, or 
he would be awake, hungry, squalling, and frightened. They will 
find him directly, depend upon it! ‘The painting of the forest scenery 
is at once massive and microscopic. ‘he artist has been accused, we 
see, of employing the photograph in this and other of his pictures, All 
we can say is, let others go and do likewise, with similar 
results, Mr. Warren is prolific. “ The Avenue, Evelyn Woods ”’ (22s), 
1s Conspicuous among a number of excellent landscapes, whereof tle 
photograph may have furnished the outline and shadow, but of which, 
we have every right to believe, Mr. Warren discovered the eolour | 
his own intuition, and colour is this artist's forte. ‘ Robin Hood snd 
his Merrie Men ” (246) shows most satisfactorily that Mr. Warren has 
imaginative resources of his own. The photograph could never hive 
helped him to such a lifelike circle of rollicking, dissipated outlaws 
as he has in this instance represented. 

Mr. Henry Warren (father of the rising young artist just alluded to, 
and president of the society) exhibits a picture filled with material 
details of Eastern magnificence, called “The Peri” (78), which we 
must almost become Muhommedan to approve of—the Peri at heaven's 
gate (Moore’s Peri, of course) is so earthly beautiful! She ought t) 

veda Houri. She is manifest flesh and blood—of the loveliest 
description, it is truae—but in no degree conveying the idea of au 
ethereal essence. . 
Mr. William Bennett is well represented by his broad and vigoro.: 
clumps of elms and oaks. Mr. S. Cook exhibits coast scenery well 
worthy of his reputation. A pair of pictures by this artist, represeut- 
ing the same scene under different lights—morning and evening ( Nv». 
2 and 6)—are unsurpassed in the gallery. 
Mr. ‘f. L. Rowbotham shows that he understands white cliffs, clou |- 
less skies, and deep blue reflecting waters as well as ever. We wou'l 
| particularly call attention to “ Part of the East Cliff, Hastings” (255) ; 
| corroborating, by a bit of home truthfulness which we can all appre- 

ciate, the veracity of the painter’s glowing reproductions of foreisa 
| scenery. 

Mr. T. 8. Boys is at home, as usual, in old English town scenery. 
Messrs. Harrison Weir and Charles S. Weigall are equally themselves 
| M pictorial representations of a more bucolic character. Muss". 
Fahey and Philp show us pleasant landscapes by sea and land. Mr. 
Tidey gives “character subjects.” His ‘* John Anderson’? (107) 
is 4 performance of vast merit. These trite subjects are seldom sv 
triumphantly dealt with. 


distance 
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i LAW AND CRIME. 
, crsrof the elass known to psychologists as homi- 
) mania was last week investigated at Southwark 
“~» Court. James Haycocks, a youth of nineteen, 
y cnarged with having attempted to murder Mr, 
r* 4), managing clerk to a solicitor, from whose em- 
ent prisoner had lately been discharged. Al- 
; Mr. Smith had previously interceded to pre- 
prisoner his situation, Haycocks conceived the 
tit was to him the dismissal was attributable. 
op threatened to murder Mr. Smith, and pro- 
jed to compass the design. He went to a cutler’s, 
{asked to purchase a piy-knife, ashe wanted to kill 
*y. The cutler had not one, but sold him one of the 
broad knives now in frequent domestic use for 
ir bread. This the prisoner sharpened until it was 
vasarazor, and with it repaired to the solicitor’s 
— Qn seeing Mr. Smith he rushed at him with 
knife, but Mr. Smith fortunately caught his wrist, 
at once disarmed him. ‘The prisoner then ran 
ically about the room, beating in his hat with his 
n his excitement. He was then taken into cus- 
At the police-office he made no attempt to 
‘oauate his crime, but persisted that he wished to 
~urder Mr. Smith. He said that his discharge had 
mught on such excitement as to produce typhus fever 


« keel 


_that his head was asif on fire, and that his heart beat | 


tgrtully. Ue sell as {f he must commtt murder, He 
- used similar expressions at the police-station, and 
se inspector who took the charge expressed a doubt 
of his sanity. In this the magistrate concurred, and 
the prisoner, still shouting that he must commit mur- 

was removed to gaol to await an inquiry into his 
te of mind, of which it seems that a medical man 
lowed to be the only proper judge. Whether for 
a disease any medical man can suggest a surer 
remedy than the ancient one of corporal suspension is 
1 problem yet to be solved. 


Another maniac, proved to be the fellow who mn- | 


lated the pictures and monuments in Marylebone 
hurch, was on Saturday last found to be insane, and 
Jered to be detained *‘ during her Majesty's plea- 
sure.” [le appears to have been perfectly sane, so 
ur as his education allowed him to be, upon all 
yoints exeept one—that of a morbid iconoclasm. In 
tne days of John Knox, and in the city of Edinburgh, 
te might not only have been regarded as sane, but a 
uodel of @ pious patriot. 

lhe sham doctor, Sutton, whose career and prac- 
ties underwent considerable exposure some time 
«nee, at the Insolvent Court, appeared last week as 
pluintif in an action against Mr. Gilbert, the pub- 
usher, of Paternoster Row, for £62 8s. 3d., in respect 
of the publication of certain ‘* medical’’ works, said 
ty have been partly written by Sutton, Sutton was 
subjected to a cross-examination, wherein he again 
wknowledged to having assumed at various times the 
titles of M.D., M.R.C.S., and F.R.S. He admitted 
having been once found, by the police in quest of him, 
wacealed in a cellar in his own house; also that he 
now advertised that the poor could see ‘* Dr. Hall” 
gratis, at No. 1, Upper Gower Street, where Sutton 
uow lives. Dr. Hall had, according to Sutton, left 
this country for America. On the hearing at the 
lusolvent Court the Commissioner expressed, some 
doubt as to the existence of this ** Dr. [lull at all. 
‘The defence was, that the contract was made by de- 
fendant by some person who was introduced by the 
plaintiff, and whom defendant believed to be Dr, Hall. 
A verdict was, however, given for the plaintiff. It 
came out that he had commenced an action—still 
youding—against the ** Weekly Dispatch,” for a re- 
jortef the case under the heading ‘The Notorious 
Dr. Sutton.” 

Asample of parochial management has been for- 
warded to us in the form of the last half-yearly 
balance-sheet of St. Mary’s, Battersea, The amount 
of rates collected is £6,700 odd. Of this only £2,700 
iwdebited to the treasurer of the union for the poor, 
and £2,650 is charged for law expenses alone ! 

An attempt at a novel fraud was exposed at Marl- 
borough Street. A man, with three tons of coal in 
a waggon, called at the house of a customer of the 
(ireat Northern Railway Company's coal depdt, and 
represented that, having been sent with them to 
unother customer who did not happen to want them, 
he had received permission to sell them for a sum 
under the market price. ‘The coals were purchased 
ou these terms, when the buyer’s suspicion was aroused 
by the way in which the man signed the receipt, and 
he refused to pay for them until after inquiry. The 
jillow blustered and created a disturbance outside on 
the ground that he had been refused payment. For 
this he was taken into custody, when it was shown 
that the transaction was a fraud, and that the coals 
were of a very inferior quality to that represented. 

A writ of habeas corpus was lately granted by Mr. 
Justice Erle, at Judge's Chambers, for the produc- 
ton of Mary Ann Donnell, a child under twelve years 
of age, alleged to have been detained by a Roman 
Catholic priest, named Roberts, and a schoolmistress 
in York Street, Westminster. ‘The writ was duly 
served, and the priest and schoolmistress returned 
tlersto that the child had left the school of her own 
accord, that they were not detaining her, and that 
they did not know where she was. This piece of 
evasion was, however, fruitless, as Mr. Justice Erle 
Suggested that it might be better at once to disclose 
Wuere the child might be found. Defendants’ counsel 
suggested that the child was afraid to go home, that 
sue had been found by a servant and taken care of, 
aud that she had stated to other children that her 
father would ‘* kill her.” Lt was finally arranged that 
the present address of the child should be given. The 
father will then be at liberty to resume the custody 
uf the child. 5 

Henry Pole, Esq., of Stratton, with three of his 
frvants, was summoned, under the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act, for abducting a deaf old voter from 
the Cirencester election. ‘I'he voter had been sent for 
) come to Mr, Pole’s to open a drain, and, having 
huished his work, was invited by the groom’s wife to 
‘uke some tea,: he did so, and fell into stupefaction, 
Awaking to find himself five or six miles away. ‘The 
iavistrates committed the groom, his wife, and the 
“rlener for trial, but thought there was no cvidence 
ajlust Mr. Pole, 


_ Wire-Mvaper tn rug SrKent.—Mr. Samual Mowbray 
sentleman), of Shooter's Mill-road, Greenwich, has been 

‘ «dior trial for attempting to cut off nis wife’s 
. the street. IIe was neard to say, as his wife 
Was clinging to a lamppost, and he was stabbing at 
Ler throat, that he would * butcher her head trom her 
)” Ile succeeded in iatlicting two wounds, but not 

1 erous one, 


BATEMAN AND CO., FORGERS 

A Lonpox firm has just achieved eminence by failure. 
A confederation, established upon the commercial basis 
of a firm, with “chambers,” a clerk at a desk, a com- 
Inercial system, and all appliances complete, has been 
thriving for somne months past in the Ade!phi by bringing 
ull these to bear upon forgery—forgery so complete as 
even to include that of the Government stamp rendered 
necessary by the recent statute. One of the partners 
may occasionally have diverted himself by a few fraudu- 
lent transactions in bills; another by obtaining money 


under false pretences; but these were mere personal } 


mutters. The business of the firm was forgery. Its 
members were qualified for theirtrade. William Wagner, 
the master mind, apparently, of the concern, had been, 
in 1852, transported for ten years for uttering a forged 
cheque for £340. As he did not repeat the otfence while 
under punishment he was afforded, in 1846, an oppor- 
tunity of doing so at his leisure by a ticket-of-leave for 
his good conduct. Bateman, the nominal principal of 
the firm, having been once previously imprisoned for 
felony, made the acquaintance of a fellow-prisoner, and, 
on his own discharge, went to this fellow-prisoner’s re- 
latives, and, by working upon their feelings, obtained 
from them a sum of money for the benefit of their incar- 
cerated kinsman, which sum Bateman appropriated, and 
therefore was transported for ten years—being, according 
to custom, let loose on a ticket-of-leave, as Wagner had 
been. A third partner was Andrew Foster, h atter, whose 
principal known antecedent was a brief imprisonment 
for housebreaking. With these also laboured Robert 
Humphreys, jeweller, who appears to have hitherto 
escaped conviction ; one Kerp, whose name we remember 
as that of a person imprisoned for forgery a few years 
since ; and Wm. Whitehead Chandler, by his own account 
concerned in more than twenty forgeries, now in gaol 
upon several charges of similar offences, but saving 
himself from the prosecution we are about to relate by 
timely treachery towards hisaccomplices. Of these men 
Wagner, Bramwell, Foster, and Humphreys were last 
Friday arraigned at the Central Criminal Court on 
indictment for forging and uttering a cheque for £265. 
In the first place, Bramwell had sought out one George 
Watkins, whose qualification appears to have been that 
he had got into some diiliculty about a forged cheque 
before, and proposed to him that he, Watkins, should 
present the cheque, in consideration of £50, should the 
cash be obtained. Bramwell could not do this him- 
self, having already made himself known to the 
police, in connection with a similar affair, out of 
which he escaped, as will be hereafter told. Watkins 
consented, appointed another meeting, and at once 
communicated with the police. At the next meeting 
Watkins was introduced by Bramwell to Foster. 
iLumphreys was seen in the vicinity narrowly observing 
the new confederate, Watkins. ‘You must excuse our 
people,” said Bramwell, ‘they are naturally mistrustful, 
and afraid of engaging the wrongman.” This ‘natural 
misirustfuless ’? was precisely the means by which the 
police officer under whose directions Watkins was then 
acting was enabled to become acquainted with the 
persons of the leaders of the gang. Bramwell proposed, 
in order to screen Watkins from probable danger, that 
a pretended advertisement should appear in the paper; 
that Watkins should apply for the situation thereby 
offered, and receive the cheque as from his in- 
tending employer. This plan was subsequently carried 
out, and Watkins, still watched by the officer, was 
introduced to Wagner. Wagner was disguised by a 
black bandage across his face, wore spectacles, and 
assumed a stooping gait. The black bandage, so far 
from serving its purpose, seems to have had the reverse 
etfect, by awakening scrutiny to such an extent that 
every witness who appears to have seen Wagner thus 
disguised swore to him afterwards. He himself con- 
firmed their identification by retaining in his possession 
the bandage and spectacles. 

Furnished with the forged cheque, Watkins, accom- 
panied by Foster, repaired to the Bank; Foster waited 
outside, until at length, alarmed by Watkins’ stay within 
the dvuors, he began to hurry off, and was immediately 
captured by the detective in waiting. ‘The arrest of the 
remainder of the gang quickly followed. This matter 
formed the subject of the first of two indictments against 
the four prisoners already numed. The second included 
with them Bateman, the law-stationer. The principal 
witness was the confederate Chandler, brought up from 
gaol to give evidence. He had passed for them suc- 
cessfully a cheque for £300, This sum the gang con- 
verted into foreign money, and then, obtaining a cheque 
for £40 of it in exchange from a bullion-dealer, forged 
another, purporting to be signed by him. ‘The same 
means of fictitious advertisement was adopted in this 
instance, as in the former, to protect the actual presenter 
of the cheque. In this case a former adventure of 
Beamwell’s was brought to light, and accounting for his 
desiring to obtain the aid of Watkins, as already shown. 
Ile had himself once presented a forged cheque, which 
was refused. He accounted for it by declaring 1t to have 
been given to him by a person unknown as deposit on 
account of a house placed in his charge to let. A police 
officer accompanied him and found him to be actually in 
possession of a house, inscribed ‘to let.” The constable 
remiined in the expectation of a probable call from the 
payer of the cheque. Meanwhile others of the gang grew 
apprehensive on not receiving the money, and deputed 
Bateman to call at the house, with a female, in the 
character of strangers desirous of lookingover it. They did 
sv, and Bateman had the eftrontery to light his cigar 
at the officer’s pipe as he strolled away to report 
to his confederates the state of matters. This mutual 
suspicion appears to have been a pervading charac- 
teristic of the firm. It was not groundless. For 
once when Kerp had cleverly forged a cheque, and 
delivered it to his friends for presentment, they forged a 
duplicate, cashed this, scribbled ‘no effects’? over the 
first counterfeit, and returned it to Kerpas useless, while 
they shared the plunder. Wagner lived in the belief 
that Bramwell and Jones (another accomplice at present 
at large) were about to rob him. Jones confidently told 
Bramwell tnat he should not be surprised by Wagner 
turning againstthem. Wagner had actually been in com- 
munication with Mr. Mullens, solicitor to the Bankers’ 
Protec‘ion Society, offering to divulge the mode of opera- 
tions. Bramwell was arrested at Mr. Mullens’ office, 
whither he had gone for a similar purpose. Watkins, as 
we have already seen, had been from the first an ally of 
the police, and Chandler now appears as chief witness on 
the second indictment. Such is ** honouramong thieves.”’ 
The reward of it is —to Wagner, Foster, and Bateman, 
penal servitude for life, to be shared by Humphreys for 
twenty-one years, and by Bramwell for ten. : 

It is curious to note how in cases like this, involving 
anything like complication of fraud, oneconventional and 
utterly spurious moral deduction is always promulgated 
either by the Bench or by the press. It is always observed 
that, had the convicted cheat only applied honestly thos: 
resources of skill and tact which he has exhibited in the 
course of his depredations, he might have attained to 
wealti and honours. Now this happens to be simply an 
or. Firstly, he would not, and, secondly, he could not. 
Tne tact and intrigue of the most ingenious scoundrel are 
only a tithe of that of the detective who tracks him 
through all his windings for a salary by no means so 
magnificent. is skill in imitating caligraphy can be 
matched by at least one hand at every law-stationer’s in 
London toiling from morning to night to support a 
homely establishment enough. His industry is con- 
temptible ; for the sole object of every rogue’s work is to 
enable him to labour less than houest men. The one 
great object of his astuteness is to avoid being found 
out; yet he is found out, not once, but again and 
again, as these men have been, quitting gaols and 
hulks only to quality themselves for permanence in 
hulks and gaols, and committing, with all their bousted 
cleverness, the one great blunder of trusting one 
another, as who should build an elaborate structure 
upon a decaying foundation. It is wrong, it is in- 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


sulting to the honest, to send these men smirking to 
shame and misery, fancying themselves more clever than 
those who avoid both. They are fools, as all rogues are, 
and it is but fitting that they and the rest of the world 
should know it. 


POLICE. 
Ox® or ENGLANn’s Satiors,—John Hall was charged 
before Mr, Hammill with stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 
A diminutive, weather-beaten old man mounted the 


witness-box. When asked for his name, replied ** Punch.’”” 
ave lost your | 


Mr. Hammill.—Well, Mr. i you 


handkerchief. Now, tell me, how did it happen ? 


Prosecutor.—My name is Jem Punch, your honour; | 


yesterday I came from Portsmouth by the what-you- 
may-call-it, because I received a promise that I should 
go into Greenwich Hospital. I stowed away my traps 
at Tower-hill, and then stood for the ‘Three Logger- 
heads"? at Shoreditch, for you see I wanted to discover 


the Coast Guard Service with me at the time of the great 
blockade breaking up. Well, I says to this young gentle- 
man, ‘*Can you tell me where Tom Stubbs has a berth ?’” 
‘Then two other gentlemen came up, and got axing me 
some questions, while this one picked my pocket of a 
beautiful handkerchief I brought trom Rangoon. That’s 
all I know of the matter, except that I tried to run after 
the thief and couldn’t catch him. 

Mr. Hammill.—You have been at sea some years, I 
think? You must have seen much service, 

Mr. Punch.—I was all through the French war—at 
Trafalgar, on the same deck when the great Nelson fell. 
Yes, I'm a “Victory” man. I was at Algiers, Nava- 
rino—there I got my foot wound—and at Acre. 

Mr. Hammill.— You got a pension, of course! 

Mr. Punch.—Oh yes, I got a pension for iny first wound, 
but I threw it up and was off to sea again. Now l’vea 
shilling a day, and, what's more than that, eight medals 
(putting his hand in his pocket), 

Mr. Hammill.—Take my advice; don't show them ; 
they might follow your handkerchier, 

Mr. Punch, with apparent alarm, acted upon the sug- 
gestion, at the same time exclaiming, * Bless your 
honour, I hope not!” 

Mr. Hammill.—You have not lost a limb, I perceive. 

Mr. Punch.—No, your honour; thank Heaven, I’m 
sound yet—sound to the last. 

Mr. ifammill.—Where are you going to when you leave 
this court! 

Mr, Punch.—TI want to see the Lords of the Admiralty, 
but don’t know how to get there. 

The worthy magistrate then directed Mr. Wood, the 
towu-clerk, to accompany the veteran, and expedite the 
important business. This was done, and the prisoner, 
who had listened to the sea-dog story’s of a life with appa- 
rently as much interest as any in court, was remanded 
for the apprehension of his accomplices. 

Mr. Punch desired that his duty might be offered to 
Commander Hummill for the great goodness shown to 
him ata time when he had not more than threepence in 
the world. 

ExtraorDInaRy Excuse ror Drunkenness.—Francis 
a cabman, was charged with being drunk and 
over a little girl about seven years old, named 
y Lane, the daughter of a poor fruitwoman. 

Policeman F 142: Last night, at about eleven o’clock, 
I was on duty in Broad Street, Bloomsbury, and saw the 
prisoner driving a four-wheeled cab from Bloomsbury 
street across Broad Street. At the same time the little 
girl and her mother were about to cross the road. ‘They 
stepped on the crossing, but they did not get far from the 
kerbstone when the cnild was knocked down, and the 
two off wheels of the cab passed over her. I stopped the 
cab, and a bystander took the child up and put her in the 
cab. I then got in, and told the prisoner to drive to the 
hospital. She was attended to by the surgeon. There 
were no bones broken, but she was very much bruised, 
especially about the head and face. The prisoner was the 
worse for liquor, but I did not perceive it till after we got 
to the hospital. He had a fare, who was riding on the 
box. 

The Prisoner: I have been fourteen years a coachman 
in London, and I never had an accident in my life till 
now. I have worn that badge thirteen years, and have 
never had a summons ora complaint. Yesterday I went 
home and found my wife sitting in her chair, with her 
work in her lap and a needle in her hand—dead. It 
frightened me atthe time. I was a good deal cut up, and 
I did take a drop too much, but it is the first time. Lam 
not guilty of such faults. I am very sorry indeed for 
what has occurred. 

Mr. Jardine, after some reflection, said he should not 
at present offer any opinion on the case, but adjourn it to 
see how the child progressed. 

Prisoner was discharged on his own recognisance to 
appear again. 

‘Tur Servant Girt AND THE Diamonp Rino.—Maria 
Wilson, a servant girl, charged on suspicion of stealing a 
diamond and ruby ring, belonging to her mistress, was 
re-examined. 

Since the last examination the police had traced the 
ring to Mr. Scrivener, watch and clock maker, of Storey’s 
Gate, who at once gave it up. 

Mr. Scrivener said he bought the ring of a woman 
about forty years of age, a “duster,” or cinder-sitter, 
about the first week in March, It was covered with dirt 
when he bought it, and he was not aware of its value, 
except for the weightin gold, and he gave 5s. forit. He 
said he was subsequently told by a jeweller that the 
stones were rubies and diamonds, and that it was worth 
353. He kept it apart, not intending to sell it, expecting 
to have some inquiry about it after he heard this. He 
said he had repeatedly aided the police in tracing stolen 
property, and had sometimes stopped persons who had 
offered what he thought stolen property for sale. 

The inspector of the district testified to the truth of 
this statement; and Mr. Henry remarked that but for 
this he should have committed the witness as a receiver, 

The prisoner admitted the theft, and said she ex- 
changed the ring fur a pair of ear-rings with a girl she 
inet in the street. ‘The girl was nota ‘* duster,” and they 
went together to Mr. Scrivener’s shop, and he told her 
tbe ring was of more value than the ear-rings, but she 
wished to get rid of it, fearing detection. Committed for 
trial. 

Tue Hornsey Murprer.—Samuel Adams, aged 35, a 
dirty, dissipated, ferocious-looking man, with club feet, de- 
scribed as a shoemaker, living at 30, Mary Street, Kings- 
land Road, has been charged with the murder of Martha 
Page, his sister-in-law, at Howard Road, Hornsey, In 
consequence of the lazy, dissolute character of the pri- 
soner, the wife, who is a hard-working, respectable 
woman, was compelled, some months since, to leave him 
and keep herself. This seems to have very much annoyed 
the prisoner, and he has several times since said he would 
be revenged, ‘‘if he swung for it.” On the morning of 
the Sth the prisoner was seen by a female who lives in 
the same house sharpening a shoemaker’s knife. He 
stated that before the day was out he would do something 
desperate, and, placing the sharp part of the knife in a 
cork, so that he should not cut himself, proceeded to the 
place where the deceased was engaged nursing a relative 
lately confined ; but, knocking at the door, was informed 
that he could not see her. Some time afterwards the 
poor woman left the house in company with a friend, 
when the prisoner followed for a few yards, and then, 
running in front, plunged the knife into the lower part 
of her side. The deceased, who was in her 24th year, 
and in weak health, was conveyed to the German Hos- 


pital, Dalston. Adams wanted the injured woman to tell | 
him where his wife was, but she refused ; and after he | 


was taken into custody he again threatened her, and said 
he wanted his wife. 
He seems to be a desperate, sullen brute altogether. 


CommirraL oF A PortceMan For Burotary.—George 


Woodhead, police-constable, 171 N division, was placed | 
at the bar before Mr. Tyrwhitt, charged with burglary at | 


the dwelling-house of Mr, Puzey, the landlord of the 


Island Queen, Hanover Street, Islington, and stealing 
Vherein £1 1s. Gd. in silver, and about 18s. in copper 
moneys, half-a-pint of ruin, one quartern of peppermint, 
and nine heart-cakes, his property. 

The prisoner had entered the premises by a back win- 
dow, and, being discovered by his sergeant, suid he had 
found the place open. ‘The sergeant ascertained uyon 
inquiry that certain goods were Missing, and, searching 
the prisoner, found upon him the above-mentioned arti- 
cles. Committed for trial. 


Tur Sor Nuisaxce.—Mr. Riehard Thomas James, of 
No. 17, Sutherland Square, Walworth Road, was charged 
on remand with having caused the death of Theophilus 
Plenty—the inquiry having been adjourned to await the 
result of a coroner’s inquest. 

It appeared that on Thursday, the 5th inst., about six 
o'clock, deceased was crossing the Walworth Koad. He 


the latitude of an old messmate, Tom Stubbs ; he was on | was drunk, and when he came up to prisoner, who was 


in the company of a friend, he knocked otf tus hat. Pri- 
soner went after the deceased, and struck him between 
the shoulders. He went a few steps, when his foot came 
against the kerb. Heturned round and fell on his back. 
He was picked up by the prisoner and another person, 
The former, seeing that he was insensible, went tor a 
surgeon, who was of opinion that he was suffering from 
aconcussion of the brain, and advised his removal to the 
workhouse. He was taken there immediately. He died 
on Friday last. 

‘Three witnesses were examined, each of whom was of 
opinion that the deceased’s fall took place more through 
the etfects of intoxication than any violence used towards 
him. 

Mr. Lewis, jun., for the prisoner, stated that aninquest 
had been held on the body thut day, and that the jur 
had come to the extraordinary verdict of ‘* Manslaughter’ 
against the accused. Prisoner was discharged, but will 
be held to bail by the Coroner under the new Act. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue general tone of the market for home securities during the 
Present week has been somewhat unsatisfactory, The business 
done has been very moderate, nevertheless, no change of impert- 
ance has taken place in the quotations. Consols, fur money, have 
been done at 91 gj the Keduced, 904}, the New 3 per Cents, 
9024; New 2} per Cents, 76, Long Annuities (1985), 1744; Ex- 
chequer Kuils, 205, to 3us. prem. India Debentures have been dune 
at 95); and India Bonds, Ss. to 12s. discount, ‘The ludia Loan scrip 
has ruled flat, at 95) and 924. 

The success of the new French loan of twenty millions has 
astonished not a few parties in the City. The subscription lists 
have swelled to over fifty millions; consequently, ample funas will 
be in hand to meet extraordinary expenses connected with the war 
in Pieduwont, ‘The whote of the amount has been subscribed for tn 
France, so that there will be no drain upon our resources in respect 
to it. 

Nearly the whole of the gold recently arrived from Australia 
and clse where —£930,000—has been taken f r shipment to the Con- 
tinent, but the quantity withdrawn from the Hank of England 
for that destination has been trifling. ‘The imports this week have 
been on & mogerate scale, but we learn that recent shipments 
from Australia are valued at £154,904. 

There is an improved demana tor silver, both for India and 
Germany, and the price of bars is steady, at 6s. yer ounce 
standard. The supply of silver in the market conti lunited, 

Considering the proeeat heavy loan, and the neces#ities of war, 
the Paris Bourse has exhibited considerable firmaess, and the + 
per Cents. have been done at 60 francs 80 cents. 

There continues a fair, but by no means active, demand for 
money, in the value of which very little change has taken place. 
In Lombard Street first-class short paper has been done at 4 to 4} 
per cent., and songer dated bills are taken somewhat more freely 
than of late. 

‘The dealings in the foreign house have been wholly devoid of 
interest; nevertheless, compared with lust week, Very little 
change has taken place in the quotations, Brazil 5 per Cents 
have been dune at 100; ditto 44 per Cents, 80); Mexican 3 per 
Cents, 16); Peruvian 44 per Cents, 81}, Kussian 44 per Cents, 93; 
Sardinian 4 per Cents,i6, Spanish J per Cents, 084, Turkish & per 
Cents, 62, ditto New Loan,oi; and Venezuela 5 per Cents, 35. 

‘The transactions io ratiway shares have been unimp rtant. 
Prices, however, may be considered somewhat firmer. ‘Tne tratiic 
receipts continue Uo show an excess when compared with the cor- 
responding period in 10s. 

Hanking and other securities have realised about previous 


rates. 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Jorn Excuancr.—Very limited supplies of English wheat have 
been on offer this week. Owing to the sudden chauge in tne im- 
port and export duties on grain and flour in France, the cemand 
jor all kinds of wheat of home proauce has ruled sumewhat active, 
atan advance in the quotations of trom ds. to 4s. per quarter. 
Foreign wheat has moved off steadily, at 3s. per quarter advance. 
‘There has been a fair, but by no means active, inqui.y for barley, 
on former terms. Malt has changed hands slowly, at late rates, 
Inferior oats have ruled easier, buc good sound parcels have com- 
manded full prices. In the value of beaus and peas no change 
has taken place; but country tlour has slightly udvanced in price. 


quarter. 
tu 4248 , Country Marks, 3s. to 39s, 


ir 20ULDs. 

Carrie.—Oniy moderate supplied of each kind of fat stuck have 
been on offer this week. Generally speaking, the trade has ruled 
inactive, at about previeus quotations. Beef, from 3s, 2d. to 
44. 54.5 mutton, 33. 6d. to 5s., lamb, Os. 2d to 6s. 40.; veal, 3s. lUu, 
to 5s. 6d.; pork. Js. to 4s. 2d. per bibs, Co sink the offal. 

Niwoate anv Leapesiaty.— Tne trade, generaliy, has ruled 
very inactive, as follows: —Ivef, from 38. to 4s. 4d. ; matton, 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. 6d; lamb, 4s. 4d. to ds. ba. veal, ds. 2d. to ds. ; pork, 3s. 2d. to 
ds. 2d. per Sibs., by the carcase. 

‘Tea.—The shipments from China to the latest dates amounted 
to $9,252,000Lbs., against 60,137 ,200ib3. at Lhe corresponding pertud 
in isos ‘The shipments to the Uuited States were 26,6;5,4etibs., 
against 24,046 ,luvibs. last year, We continue to have OW sala 
for all kinds, yet common sounds Congou is suld at 1s. 2d. per db. 

Svoan.—Consideraole thatness continues to prevail in the aemand 
for ail, except the finest, kinds of raw sugar, at the late decline 
in value. In retined goods very littic is passing, at us. perewt 
for common brown lumps. 

Corres.—Our market sull rules heavy. 
quotable change has taken place. 

‘i Cocoa.—There is rather more doing in this article, at full quota- 
ons. 

Aice.—Owing to the rise in the price of wheat, the rice market 
is firm, and the quotations have advanced 3d. per ewt. 

Paovisions.—All kinds of butter move off heavily, at 2s. to 3s. 
per cwt less inoney. Macon is again cheaper. In other provisions 
very little is pussing. 

Curron.—The demand has become steady, at full quotations. 

Heme anv FLax —All kinds of hemp move off heavily, at barcly 
last week's Gecline in value. Flax is Very dull, but not cheaper. 

Woor.—'The public sales are progressing slowly, at the opening 
decline in value. 

Satrrerny —The amount of business doing in this article iq 
limited, at previous quotations. 

Mertats.—Scotch pig iron has sold at 49s. cash. Spelter is hold 
at £19 10s. per tum om the spot. in other metals only & Limited 
business is Song: die: teat 

Seimits.—Ruain sells freely, and prices are rather higher, Proo: 
East India, 2s. to 23, ld.; proof Leewards, 2s. 2d. te . 3d.; Aen 
line Jamaica, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 60. per gallon. trandy is a slow sale; 
bat grain spirits are quite as dear as last week, Some houses have 
advanced the price 3a. per galion, 

Vite —Linseed oil is steauy, at 295. per cwt. on the spot, Pale 
rape is selling at 42s, to 43s. “Most other oils rue about stulionary, 
Spirits of turpentine, 44s. 6d. to 463, per cwt. 

Tatcow.—Our market is fat, and P.Y.C..on the spot, 1s quoted 
at 058. to 554. dd. percwt. Shipments have been conanencea from 
be. Fererebare. Rat row sis: $0 Sis. Sd. nett cash ; rough tug 
2s. » ‘Phe stock of tallow is 9,066 casks, AlMst 9,745 © 
in 1808, 10,032 in 1857, and 16,389 in 1856, hag igi tas 

oaLs.— Lumoton, 183.; Eden Main, 16: Wylam, lis. 94.; 
Kicdell, 15s. 6d. ; Kelloe, 17s. 3d.; ‘Lantield Moor, he vd; Harts, 
pool, 17%. 6a. ; Caradoc, lus. 9d.; South Hartlepvol, l6s. dd. , Thos pe, 
163. 6d. per to! 


In prices, however, no 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Faipay, May 13. 

BANKRUPTS,—G. Sumner, Townhall Plain, Great Yarmouth, 

tuber, glazier, and papernanger—J. F. Savine, Nottingham, 
ace manufacturer— J, Trsseyaas, Leeds, Yorkshire, timber mer- 
chant—Eviza Wanpvr, Sidney Street, Commercial Road Est, 
feather merchant—J, K. Dawson, Liverpool, wine merchant—J_ 
Brown, Nottingham, clothier and silversmith—'T. Hur: UMINSON, 
Notungham, joiner and builder —S. Lewis, Bryncethen, near 
Bridgend, G.a.norganshire, corn factor, grosec, and publican, 

Torspay, May 17. 

BANKRUPTS, — Wittiam Cuanteys Reyeoups, Aldersgate 
Street, licensed victualler—Jases Hours, New Coventry Str cr, 
and Eigia Crese » Kensington, licensed victualler —Geno.n 
Anton Maaros Aas, Volchester Street, City, ship broker—Wiu- 
Liam Farers, digh Street, Hoxton, grocer—Cuak.es Prowse, 
Bristol, chemist-Faeverick Davis, Melcomoe Regis, Dorset- 
shire, hairdresser—Jawes Crssexman, Leeds, timber merchani— 
Jouy~ Turnyen, Chester, brewer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS—W Fraser, Aberdeen, taiior— 
J.D. M. Stracine, Esq., deceased —P. M‘Onie, Gartmore, merchant 
—dJ. Moxcun, deceased—K. Andeuson, Miiliead, wear Patrick, 
brickmaker—M. M'Neicur, Bellevue, near Ayr. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


MAY 21, 1859, 


E DUCATIONAL LECTURES, especially 
Addressed to Teachers, will be delivered im the Lecture 
Theatre of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM on the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoons :—28th May; 4th, Lith, 18th, 26th June, 
and 2nd July, 1859, at Four o'clock. 
Lecture I. 28th May. “ Reading Aloud.” By the Reverend W. 
Brookfield, M.A., one of her Maj: ‘s Inspectors of Schools. 
Lecture iI 4th June. “ What should Mechanical Workmen be 
Taught? And How?" By J. Scott Russell, Eaq., F.R S.,C.E. 
Lecture III. llth June. “How much ‘Art &hool Children 
should be Taught” By Dr. G. Kinkel, formerly Professor of the 
History of Art and Civilisation in the University of Bonn. 
Lecture IV. 16th June. “ Singing in Gens Education.” By 


John Hullah, 9 
Lecture V. June. “ Study of the English Language.” By 
T. Walrond. - M.A., Civil Service Commission. 
Lecture VI. 4 July. “ Adult Edueation among the Poor.” 
By the Rev. William Rogers, M.A., of Saint Thomas, Charterhouse. 
Lecture Theatre will hold 450 persons, 300 seats will be 
rewrved exclusively for Schoolmasters. Schoolmistresses, Pupil- 
Teacners, &c., who, upon tering their names, will obtain 
Tickets at Is. each for the course. Tickets for the remaining 
150 seats will be issued at Se. each tor the course, or ls. for eac’ 
Lecture, when there may be room in the Theatre. 
mrchet may be ovtained as the Moseum and Offices, and at 
essrs. Cha; a , Piccadilly. 
7 Order of the Committee of Sounell on Education. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA Every Night 

at Bight. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at 
‘Three. Stalis, which can be taken from the plan atthe new Chinese 
box-affice, every day from 11 to 5, 3s. Ares, 28.; Gallery, Is. Just 
Published, ice 6d,, “To China and Back,” by Albert Smith. 
Porwarded from the Rgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for seven stamps. 


ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, 


Piccadilly, OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 6; evening, from half- 

ast 7 till 10—admission, Is.—contains a series of large His- 

ical Pictures. by L..W. DESANGES, illustrating the deeds 
which won the Viccoria Cross. 


In cloth, bevelled boards, price 5s., 


T ARGE TYPE FAMILY PRAYERS, 
4 the Rey. Eow. Bickenstern. 


Seater, Jacxson, and Hattrvar, 54, Fleet Street. 


By 


Twenty-eighth Thousand, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
Pp 


FaAMy RAYERS FOR SIX WEEKS. By 
the Rev. Eow. Bickexstetn. 
Server, Jacxson, and Haccipay, 54, Fleet Street. 


; Twentieth Thousand, price 5s., 
TY\HE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By Maria 
Loorsa Cuantesworrn, Author of “ Ministering Children.” 
Seerer, son, and Haturpar, 54, Pleet &*reet. 
Fiftieth Thousand, price 6s., 
N INISTERING CHILDREN. By Marta 
Lovie CuARLeeworTx. 
Sevter, Jacxson, and Haccivar, 54, Fleet Street. 
( UR FAST YOUNG LADY wiil describe a'l the 
JF GAIETIES of FASHIONABLE LiFE in TOWN TALK. 
Enlarged to Sixteen Pages. Price 2d., weekly. 
HE WASPISH YOUNG MAN in TOWN 
TALK will S1ING EVERYBODY and EVERYTHING. 
ARTOONS BY McCONNELL—Political, 
Satirical, Social, and Humourous—in TOWN TALK. 
RIZES.—The Proprietors of TOWN TALK 
have determined to GIVE AWAY, amongst SUBSCRIBERS, 
300 London, Scottish, and Irish ART-UNION PRIZES, ranging 
in value from One Guinea to £200 each, and representing chances 
in the distribution of above £50,000 worth of the choicest produc- 
tions of Medern Art. 
London: Warp and Locx, 158, Fleet Street. 


Just Out, Price 3s. 6d., Complete, with Hundreds of Original 
Woodcuts. Title and Frontispiece by Hanver. Cr. 8vo, pp. 


330. 
rpEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


including everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curious, 
Quaint, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. 


Also, Nos. 1 to 4, Now Ready. With Original Illustrations. To 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, Price 2d. each, 
HE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL 

INFORMATION. Waxp and Loc, 158, Fleet Street. 


Fifteenth Thousand. Illustrated with 1,000 Engravings. Price 3s.6d., 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY. 
. A complete Encyclopadia of Useful Knowledge, eompris- 


I. Tarnos not GeweRxatty Known. 
II. Turxos rnat Ovowt ro se Known, 
pe purses Weave bait iba eaters at wa 
i@ Wor! ever ap) more wi universal purchase. 
London: Wino and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


CLARKE’'S GUIDES TO LONDON ARF THE BEST. 
ONDON: WHAT TO SEE AND HOW TO 
SEE IT. A Hand-book Guide for Visitors. 18mo, cloth, 
ls.; with Map, Is. 6d.; post-free, Two Stamps. 
London: H. G. Cranxz and Co., 352, Strand, W.C. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE YOL. 

SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH, 

By C. DAGOBERT. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, free. 
ve no hesitation in saying this is the most valuable werk 
om the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French, 

There is no work better adapted for self-instruction than this."’ 

London: Joun FP. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
post free, 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 
with Iustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; withan 
extensive Index, referring to every important word. By the 


Autkor of “The Ne rand General Reader's Companion,"&c. 
London: J. F. Saw. 48, Paternoster Row, E.C 


WORTH NOTICE.—What has always been wanted is just pub- 
Hahed, price 4s.,free by post (the 20th thousand is now selling), 
JHE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, 
with upwards of 7,000 words not found in the Dictionary, 
comprising the Participlesofthe Verbs, which perplex all writers. 
No who writes a letter should be without this werk: all 
Times "this book ls bs necessary as "Walker's Dictionary’ It. 
5 2 er's "it. 
self.”"—The Critic. . 


: J.P. Smaw, 68, Paternoster Row, E.0. 


Demy 8vo, 32 pp., Price 34., 
HE WHAT-NOT; or, Lady’s Handy Rook and 
Honghly Magazine of Literature, Fashion, Needlework, 


&c., in addition to Original Tales. Poetry 
Eni as, Charades, Household Recipes, &c. contains the Fusions 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth, 


Published by Piren, Staruenson, and Srence, Paternoster Row. 
Bold by Mrs. Wilcockton, 4, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, whe will forward one copy free by Post for four Stamps. 


GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK for 6s. 64.— 

THE PICTORIAL ROOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 1 
‘pe, with 650 beautiful Engravings, only 6s. 6d.; Post free, 7s. 
PICTORIAL POCKET BIBLE, with 300 Engravings, and 
,000 References, bound in best morocco, 14s., Post-free. Only at 
Joun Fietp's Great Bistz Wanenovse, 65, Regent's Quadrant. 


NO MORE MEDICINE 
Price 2d., free by 77 PUNE Treatise, 64 


post. y 
HE NATURAL REGENERATION OF THE 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS, practically illustratin, e od 
tual Cure, without Medicine, of Indigestion (Dys) een 
Constipation, Flatulency, Acidity, Palpitation, Liver Complaint, | 


Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, General Debility, Diabetes, 
Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Deapondency, apie ken by a 
simple, jeasant, and infallible means, adapted to the general 
reader. don: Mann, Neruews, Booksellers,39, Cornhill. 


Just Published.Fourteenth Edition 8vo,bound,price 162., postfree, 
OMC@OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


Ry J. LAURIE,M.D. Devoid ofalltechnicality. Nomedi- | 


cineisprescribed without the indications for its selection andthe 
exact doseto be administered. An excellent work for families.emi- 
grants,and missionaries, A Medicine Cheat forthis Work price 558, 
An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide to those 
cemmencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price36s, Free on reeetpt of Post-Office Order. 
Leatuaad Ross,5, St. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere 8t., Oxford St, 


ACURATIVE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRON. 
CHITIS, and ASTHMA. Just Published. Price 6d., free 
by pos t.—M J.ses, 14, Cecil Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| eee PICKLE! 


oJ OUVIN'S REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES!!! 


mB avatirs!!! 
Lapras’ .. ss ne Guvriewen's ..  «. 16, 94. 
Every Pair Warran and Stamped Inside, 
JOUVIN'S FATENT HES echniia 
R Lan wen, 77 an . Oxford Street. 
pel ‘Pairs Pree by Post for Two Extra Stamps. 


ONE SHILLING BEST ALPINE KID 


GLOVES from 644. to 84d. 
Spring and Summer Colours, post-free for 14 stamps. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, t-etreet, corner of Maddox Street. 
We advise early applications, as we have only 355 dozens. 


T° ir Ci i ae ee 
The Newest Designs in Crinoline Petticoate 7s. 64. to bry 
64. 


French Muslin Watch Spring Jupons .. 58. 9d. tol 
Eugénie Hoop Skeleton Petticoats ++ 48, 6d. to Lbn, 6d, 
Victoria Netted Skeleton Skirte {quite new), 17s. 6d, 
Witiia Canren, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's. 


d | oO DA. De, Boe 
Novelty in Elastic Couti! Bodices, 3¢. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 
yet and Paris Stays, front fastenings, 4s. 11d. to 2ls. Od. 
Self-adjusting Family and Nursing Senge, Se. 6d. to 25s. Od. 
vings of the abeve ¥ 
Witttam Canren, 22, Ludgate Street, St, Paul's, London. 


MPORTANT to LADIES requiring ready-made 
LINEN of first-rate material and sewing, at mest moderate 
pee. Books of prices, &c., free by by addressing “ Ladies 


pa saab ry ar age and Bor, utfitters 166, Strand—N.B. 
pposite the Church, near Somerset House. 


ADIES’ WEDDING or INDIA OUTFITS— 
4 first style, best quality, and very moderate prices. Estimates, 
tterns, &c.. free by post on applica’ to Wurrerocx and Sor, 
tfitters, 166, Strand, W. C. 


ICH SILK DRESSES at 25s. 9d. the Fall 

Dress.—Peren Rostwsow respectfully requests his customers 

and Ladies in general to write for Parrsans of the above Silks, 

which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 

and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 

selection. Patterns post-free. Address Putea Rosinson, Silk 
Mercer, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


8 . 


"1.0 LADIES.—RICHLY PERFORATED 


TISSUE for FIRE PAPERS, with Instructions, Right 
Stamps per Packet.—K. Petens, Toville, Maidstone. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, 
4 Fancy Soaps, Pomades, Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental 
Vinegar. Cosmetics, Elixir Dentifrice, &c., &c., to be had by all 
Chemists and Perfumers through the Country. 
Depot for Wholesale and Bxport, 27, Cannon Street West, Loudon. 


AIR DYE.— 248, High Holborn (opposite Day 

and Martin's). ALEX. ROSS'S charges for Dycing tne Hair 

are moderate. This excellent Dye is 3s. 6d.; sent free per post for 
64 stamps in plain covers. Curling Fluid, 3s. 6d. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR __ permanen'ly 

obtained by OLDRIDGE'8 BALM OF COLUMBIA, which, 
prevents the hair turning gray; the first application causes it to 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, stops it from falling off, and 
soon restores it again. Price 3a, 6d,, 69., and Ils. per bottle.— 
ox, No. 13, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


Moustach ES and WHISKERS qnicklv pro- 

duced by C. Grossuirn's NARDIA. The Hair restored on 
thin partings,and in allcases of premature loss. Two spotiontions 
preventfalling off. 2s.6d.; or post free, 36 stamps. 135, Strand 


ON’T BEAT YOUR CARPETS,—They can 


be thoroughly cleansed from all impurities, and the colours 
revived, by pure scouring, 3d.,4d.. &c., per yas. Articles received 
from all pate. Price- sent. Time, eight days. 
Meraorotiran Stream Brueacurwe and Drerno Coxmraxr, 17, 


City Road, 


OILED TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and TAPES. 
TRY CARPETS,no matter how dirty, cleaned as pure as 
when new, by patent process. 
Merzorouitan Sraam Bueacuino and Brame Comraxr. 


OILED LACE, MUSLIN, AND DAMASK 


CURTAINS. Soiled Blankets, Quilts, Dimities, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Dress Bleached, Cleaned, or Dyed ina better manner 
than has yet been sttaimed In London. 


SOILED CHINTZ AND CRUMB-CLOTHS 
Stiffened and Glazed ogee to new. Dresses, Shawis and 

Mantles Cleaned and Dyed. Single articles sent for. 
Mersorourrax Steam Buinacarna ann Dro Comraxr. 


BLEACHING aod DYEING are brought by this 
Company to @ high state of perfection, which, combined 


with vey moderate fixed chi 6 recommends itself 
to the no! ity, pontry. and general pe % J Be 
Mernorotitan Sram Buxacurxe axp Drzrme Comrawy, 17, 
, City Read, 


BENZINE COLLAS eleans and removes greare 


from Gloves, &c.—" BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct., 1858, 

The Benzine Collas has been used here ia the removal of lamp-oil, 

grease, &c., from carpets, silks, &c.,and given great satisfaction, 

as it leaves no stain. 

“* BR. Currrs, Master of the Royal A) mats.’* 

‘The Benzine aleodestroys fleas and ticks indogs, sheep, &c., and 

is a eure foritch and mange. In bottles of all chemists and per- 
famers.—Dép6t, 114, Great Russell Street, Bloomebury. 


APER-HANGINGS.—The Cheapest House in 


London for every style of French and English desi 
Dnoss’s Wholesale Warehouse, 70, reat Portland ae fk frie nd 
where the public can‘select fromthe largest stock in the king- 


CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 


100,000 SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 


E£RY isthe BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. 


ecefsco 


PACKET of STATIONERY (sixty descriptio: 


fat tat Seat a BU sins 
and num sent with @ Price List, on i) 

ur atamps. NoCHARGE made for STAMPING, CARRIAGE 
PAID on all ouders over 20s.—SAUNDERS BROTHERS, Manu- 


facturt Stationers, 104, LON c. 
Nos.90 end 95) A 2 DON WALL, E.C. (Pactori 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
e an Stock in the Ki . Orders 
208. Carriage paid to the Country. Tilustrated Ontaloyrus pout-free, 
Slate! Cronma Toke, 20. per ream. Surer Thick Cream Laid En- 
epee teick, ig » weiopes, fx 08 per 1,000. 
‘aper, 28. 6d. » | Large Office 
coxa Pap atte. » * a Gaines, Stee, 6 000 Sor 
rdet ote, 5 » American B , 28. 6d. 
Foolscap Paper, 6s. 6d. ‘30 ie a hand 


Stationery can be Advertised at any price; but Quali 
test of Cheapness. P. and C invite atrial and Pom KR oriih ae 
Copy Address—Partniporand Ceorens,Manufacturing Stationers, 
1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, E C. di 
‘Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 
CA 


RDS FOR THE MILLION. 
WEDDING, VISITING, AND BUSINESS. 

A Card Plate Engraved in any Style for is.,and half 100 Rest 
Cards, any kind, printed for 1s. (why pay more?) Sent post free 
by the originator, Anrwur Graworn, Cheapest 4tationer in Lon- 
don, 308, High Holborn. N.B.—The Electro Silver Plates for 
marking Linen, Books, &c., at Hatr the usual charges. 


ON»). S PORE MALT VINEGAR. — The 


/ Ce © City Népot—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 
Bishopsgat> Street Within, E.C., London. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, Parveyors in 
Ordinary to her Majes' fully invite attention to 
SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table De- 
icacies, the whole of which ave prepared with the most scrupulous 
attention to wholesomeness and purity 
To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Venders, and Whole- 
jon. 


+ sale of Crosses and Brace watt, 31, Soho Square, Lond 


IFLEMEN, FORM !—New Patriotic Song. — 

By ALFRED TENNYSON and M. W. BALFE. 

scribed to the Volunteer of England. Price 3. Published 
this day by Boosrr and Sones, M' Library, Holles Street. 


‘WO LOCKS OF HAIR. Song. By 
LONGFELLOW and BALFE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 
Booerr and Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street. 


[Hou ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR. 

Song, by A.REICHARDT. Sung with immense success by 

the com r,and invariably encored. Third Edition. Price 3s. 
zy and Sons, Musical Library, Hollee Street. 


UHE’S FANTAISIE ON SATANELLA. 


Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Bootry and Soxs, Musical Library, Holles Street. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES 
for Pianoforte. Arran, by NORDMANN. In One 
Beok (containing 73 melodies). 0 he. 6d. 
Boossr and Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street. 


EW SONG.—GOING OUT and COMING IN. 


Poetry by ISA. Music by J. W. HOBBS. Price 2s. 
The words of this touching song are by Miss Craig, the authoress 
of the Prize Ode to the maemnery of Burns. Shes f are of surpassing 
beauty, and have elicited from Mr. Hobbs one of his happiest com- 
positions. London: Durr and Hopason, 65, Oxford Street. 


EW SONG, THEY HAVE TOLD ME TO 
lL FORGET THEE. By the Com of“ Will you Leve me 
Then as Now,” “ Thine for Ever,” “ The First Time we Met," &c. 
Price 2s. The works. wite popalasity of the former productions of 
this gifted Composer would alone suffice te introduce the present 
Song, but > peeracse in itself all the attractions requisite to make 
it a general favourite ; te very pleasing words we have one of the 
most striking melodies heard for some time. 

Dorr and Hopgson, 65, Oxford Street. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 

—Keep up your Channel Fleet, and Bay your Toss of the 
EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, where sound Tea, black, n, 
or mixed, can be ht im Gib. bags, at 2s. per Ib.; and Coffee, in 
the berry, at 10d. arehouses, 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, 
Bishopsgate Street. 


AS CHANDELIERS.—GARDNERS’ assort- 

ment of Cut Crystal, Giaes,Ormolu, and Bronze Gas Fittings 
will be found, on inspection, $e be the Largest, Best, and Cheapest 
in London. Two Light Cut Crystal Glass Chandeliers, from 30s. 
each. Estimates Pree of Cost. Ganpyens' (Established 107 years), 
453 and 63, Strand, and 3 and 4, Duncannon Street, adjoining. 


LASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns,&c. Everyarticlemarked with 
plaimfigures. HorxrrandCo.,$6,High Holborn. 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 13s. 


FFREDE RICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prinee Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clovk for the Houses of Parliament.—¢1, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Machespe. 

‘0 connection with 33, Cockspur Street, 


APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE.—Messrs. Marrix Baormuene, Manufacturers by 
Special Appointment te the Queen, are the only Shefiield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William Street, London Bridge contain by 
far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in the 
world, whichistransmitted directfrom their Manufactory Queen's 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Electro silverSpoonsand Forks, 


Ivo Table-knives, full-size, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size. Balanc 


@ Handles, which can- 


‘ not possibly come loose. 
Per doz. Per doz. 
Table-speons .. + 368, Od.) Table-knives..., + 250.04 
Table-forks.. . are: of)| Ccersioes oaks + 188. 0d. 
Dessert-spoons + 27s. Od.| Carvers (per sess 98.00, 
Dessert-forks + 278.0d.| As Move beeriing Silver 
+. 168, Od. Ferrul 


lis, Od, 
extra. Carvers (per pa’ . Od. 
essrs. Mappin B: ers as rng invite buyers to inspect 
theirunprecedented display, which for 
workmanship, and novelty stands unrivall 
Catalogue, which is constantlyreceiving additions of new designs, 
sent per Post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Marrin Baornens, 67 and 68, wn Bh ag Strest, London 
Bridge; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Worke, Sheffield. 


LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 
is a Coating of Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manofactured solely 

by R.andJ.Slack. It has stood twenty years’ test, and still 
its superiority over all others for d ity and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet es, from 188.; Corner Dishes, £8 8s. set. forming 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8 ; and erary autiele asin Silver, 


Fiddle Pattern. | Ivory Table Knives, full Per 
Per Dozen. £ 8. d. £8.4.| size, Balance Handles, Doz. 
Table Forks 1100 to 1180 £a a. 
Dessert ditto] 00 , 1100/TableKnives ., o 130 
Table Spoons] 100 ,, 1180)| Dessert Knives + 0156 
Dessertdittol 06 ,, 1100) Carvers ) « © 69 
Tea &) 6 0126 ., 0180)| Kitchen KnivesandForkeO 8 6 
Catalogues Gratis or Post Free. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 
Ricwaap and Jon» Stack, 336, Strand, London, Established 1818. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 
Complete, Best Gneier. Breakfast, Dessert, Tea and Toilet 
farvioes, eumeny ree peta ho 6d. por, des. im Out Decanters 
{Beta shed 107 years), to her Majecty, 63 and 483, Strand. 
* This is superior to anything of the kind known,"—Lancet. 
ATENT CORN FLOUR.—BROWN AND 
POLSON'S.—The most wholesome part of Indian Corn, pre- 
ferred to the best Arrowroot—a light, agreeable Diet for daily use, 
in Puddings, Blancmange, Cakes, etc., and especially sulted to the 
delicacy o' Children and Invalids. Sold by Grocers, hemista,ete., 
in 16-02. Packets. Paisley, and 33, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yv. COGNAC 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
the finest French Brandy. It is mild, w, delicious, 


agents’ 


label send eon » branded * Kinshan's Le Whisk 
8, Great 


SPARKES HALL, ELASTIC BOOTMAKER 

e TO THE QUEEN, 30, Regent Street, London. Ladies may 

have forwarded by Post the best French Morocco Shoes, black or 

bronze, beet Kid and Satin, white or black, st 4s. $d. per pair. 

age, andthe shoes will be some mostly packed to any adarene ik a 
United Kingdom by return of Post. = 


PECTACLES.—Gold, with Best Brazilian 

Pebbles, for 350.—The care and attention paid te suiting the 
Spectacles “work.-N. WHITEHOUSE, Osullatt Optician, 3 
Cranboura Street, Leicester Square. 2 eae 


TE ETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—SOFT GUM 


AS A BASE.—It is permanentandcomfortableupen the most 
sensitive gums orroots. Mr, Epwarp A. Jonze,Surgeon- Den’ 
Inventor, 129, Strand, and 65, Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park. 


OCKLE’S PILLS,—A Family Aperient of High 


and Unrivalled Reputation —Cockle's Pills (established 
upwards of fifty Yeard) are the best remedy for bile, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, acidity, or heartburn, fiatulency, spasms of the 
stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowness of spirite, 
drowsiners, and those alarming symptoms which are fr juently 
the forerunners of apoplexy. repared only by James kle, 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond Street; and may be had of all Medicine 
Venders, in boxes at Is. lid., 28 $d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM—The excru- 


ciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism relieved in two hours. 
and cured in a few days, by BLATR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. They require neither attention nor confinement, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by 
all medicine venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, Lon- 
don,”’on the Government stamp. Price ls 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


if neglected, 
‘One bos will effects per’ 
To be had paly 


| to most parts of town dail 


| 
| 


No.1. HOLY, 
ayo HEAVEN (Evening Hymn).—No.3. STAR OF TH 
—No 


OF _AGES.—No. 5. WHEN OUR AR 
GRACE. Price ls.each. Arranged by G. LINLEY, ~ = NAL 
Cuamun, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
VERDI'S OPERA, MACBETH, a8 Solos and 

anoforte Duets, by W. H. C. 
MARCH in MACBETH, Solo and Dust ty Catrcorr RDI 


Cuamen, Beacz,and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


THEY MUST NOT KNOW I LOVE THEE 
new Rallad, by JESSICA RANKIN and W. MAYNARD 
THE RAINE, MAIDEN, by AMELIA EDWARDS sh"2 
SMART. THE OLD BELL, Ballad, by J. W. CHERRY 4% 
LOVE, I LOVE BUT THEE. New Rallad. "Sung by ‘sj 
Reeves, composed by STEPHEN GLOVER. 7 Sims 
Casmen, Baars, and Co.,201, Regent Street. 


ENE FAVARGER.—Operatic Fantaisies 5 
this r Com: r. IL BARBIERE, LA TRAVIAT y 
LA SONNAMBULA, RTHA, OKERON, LUIS, MILLER’ 
Cuamuen, Baats, and Co., 201, Regent Street. % 


a ae a ——__. 
DE VOS.—DEUX VALSES, L’BTINCELLE 

¢ and LA SYLPHIDE, 2s. 6d. each: AG? RI 
Fitter uhan Entiat tae Named yi 
e BE ,38.; 9 ‘SD ' 
4s. 6d.; ANDANTE GRAZIOSO, 20.64.07 ATAD'S DREAM, 


Caameun, Brae, and Co., 201, Regent Street, 


—— 
TOME, SWEET HOME POLKA. By Madame 
Madame OURY. Caunan, Baata, and Go201 Repent bic, 27 


SA POLKA. By STEPHEN GLOVER 
HARVEST POLKA. STEPHEN GLOVER. : 
Cusuun, Brace, and -, 201, Regent Street 


JROSE OF CASTILLE POLKA. By J. G 
CALLOOTT. SWEDISH SERENADE POLKA. 33 g° 


CALLCOTT. Caamen, Beace, and Co., Wi, Regent Street. 


M URIEL, from the popular Novel, “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Music an¢ Poetry by G. LINLEY. 9 
LITTLE SOPHY, from Sir L. Bulwer's Novel, What will ty 
do with it?” Music and Postry by G. LINLEY. 2. 
LET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR. By M. W. RALFE 
Composed for and sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 2s. 
London : Caamen, Beare, and Co. 


Crm ER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. New edition, 5s. 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANO. 


FORTE (New Edition), published in Parts, 6s, each.—These 
studies remain the standard works in the Musical Academies of 
Europe All the eminent Pianistes, including Mesdames Pleye! 
Clauss, Goddard, MM. Thalberg, Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper. 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in their 
general course of study. 

Cuamen, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


ARMONIUM TUTOR, including Instructions, 
Exercises, Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. By 
J.ADAMS. 58, Caamzn, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


YIANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale, and Co. New 


Patent Trichord Curse, and every variety, warranted. 
201, Regent Streec. 


ARMONIUMS.—Cramer, Beale, and Co. have 
every description. Cramer, Beavz,and Co. are also chief 
agents for Alexandre’s New Patent. 201, Regent Street. 


IANOFORTES—NEW and SECONDHAND, 


for Sale or Hire. Cramen, Beats, and Co., 201, Regent st. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 
21, Lombard Street, 2nd of May, 1859. 
The Directors beg to announce that they have this day Opened 
a Branch of this Establishment at the premises hitherto occupied 
by the Western Bank of London, in Hanover Square, w! 
prospectuses and every information can be obtained. 
W. Mc Kewax, General Manager. 


DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 
hand, Seddons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 
Established 1830. The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
article marked im plain figures. Show Rooms 160 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167 migewere Road. 
Several superb drawing suites, complete, £26 180 ; drawing-room 
chairs, in silk, 210. each; massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 


todine twelve guineas each; mahogany Arabian bed- 


. per yard, worth 3s, 3d.; an immense assortment 
of iron 8, From 

The Trade supplied. Goods 
and 167, Edgeware Road. 
‘West, Paddington. 


URNITURE.—Where to Buv, What to Buy, 

How to Buy.—COMPLETE FURNISKING GUIDES, 

free, of P. and 8. Bevrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 9, 10, 11, 
Pinabury Place, City Road. Goods delivered free to any part 

kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. Note our £15 Walnut, 

or Rosewood Drawing-room Suites covered in Velvet. 


Seeetninel Geetand eieaiel Lana soteesaie pore. pernions 
acknow: asan ly pure, nu! 

and light food for infants and invalids ; much approved for making 
a delicious custard , and excellent for brotheor 


sou! 
EOBINBON'S PATENT GROATS, for more than thirty yea" 
have been held in sonstant aud tncrosstng pantie estimation ae the 
and most valuable pre- 

Right and making 6 pure sat cations onus. heap any 
andinfuenge: is of general use in’ the alck, chamber and, 


Sold pectal 
and oedien in packets of 6d. and ls.; and family canisteroat 20. 
6a., and 10s, each. 


ERFECT FEEDING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. eaeb. 
MAW’S PATENT.—‘This is a very clean, efficient, and 
cheap Sroting bottle.” —M. Times and . By its use 
aupply of food is , and the Infant preven’ 
air; while the ap) 


h this 
linble (as others are, which Lif 


whic! 

it of orde: Observe the each. 

sour or out of order. @ the mame on q 
Chemists, and of 8. Maw, 11, Aldersgate Street, London, 


FANTS’ NEW FEEDING-BOTTLES.— 
From the “ Lancet."—"We have seldom seen anything #° 
deautiful as the Bottles introduced by Mr. Elam, 1%, 


Street. They are quite unrivalled.” 7s. 6d. each. 


Nee ee eee ee eek aenetng he ae 
CB, and REFRIGERATORS for preserving lee 


Cream, Water, Jellies, and Prov!: 


and cooling Wine, Butter, 
sions of all kinds, manufactured by the WEN. LAKE ICE 


| COMPANY, l6ta, Strand, of the best make, at the lowest cash 


ir 
agen| ppointed in London for the sale of the 
No ts are appoint water ice, in blocks, delivered 
packages of 2s. 6d., 58., 98 pear 
upwards forwarded any distance into the country, by gows trait 
without perceptible warte. Wine coolers, ice-cream machines, i 
planes for sherry cobblers, freezers, moulds, &c. More vt mak 
iculars may be had by post on application to the Ws 


xe Icy Company, 164a, Strand, don, W.C. 


HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS ; 
Chubbs’ Fire and Burglar Proof Safes 1 Cases fel oar 
Strong-room Doors; Chubb's Street-door pehes, wi tt eat 


keys; bb’s Cash and Deed Boxes. Illustrated P: 
fant Seeee and Son, No. 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


rices. 
frigerators. Pare sprin; 
ice or refrige: A pring 


——— 


2, Catherine Street, 
in the County of Middlest>, 
treet, Strand, sforesa! 
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in the Parish of 8t. Mary¢de-Strand, 
by Tuouas Fox, 2, Catherine 8 
Sarvuapay, Mar 21, 1e59, 


